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world say to the kings, ‘‘Thus far shalt thou go and no 
farther,’ then war will stop. When it is made evident 
that not merely the best sentiments of mankind, but also 
the most pressing temporal interests of the people are 
opposed to war, it will cease. The lower the motive 
which can be brought to bear against the appeal to arms, 
the larger the number of people that will be interested. 
For where one person loves mercy, ten persons are anx- 
ious about their daily bread. Where one person has a 
high ideal of service, a hundred are interested in protect- 
ing themselves and their families from peril and want. 
The low motives, ranged on the right side, furnish the 
power needed to drive great principles home to their 
place in the life of nations. 


a 


THERE is something inspiring in the title Dr. Griffis 
gives to his new book, ‘‘Sunny Memories of Three Pas- 
torates.’”’ One need not ask any questions about the 
ministry of such a man, to be sure that his sunny memo- 
ries are the result of friendly ministries. The man who 
has had three pastorates, and has served twenty-five 
years without having many sunny memories, has missed 
the spirit and aim of his work. It cannot have been to 
him a real calling, a vocation. Just now it is fashionable 
to grumble. Books, papers, and magazines are filled 
with memories, reminiscences, confessions, and what not, 
which tend to degrade the ideal of the ministry and the 
Church, and to show that the service of religion in these 
days is not worthy of high-minded men and women. 
When people have wearied a little, as they will, of this 
low tide of sentiment, there will be a reaction in favor 
of a specific ministry of religion. The most worldly 
men and women in the churches to-day apply to their 
ministers as a test the question, Is he sincere, devout, 
unselfish, interested, in us and our children and more 
pleased by success in his undertaking than by any re- 
turns he gets in money and honor? If they are satisfied 
on these points, the surprising thing is that they give 
him so much trust and affection and yield themselves 
so far as they do to his influence. 


ae 


Mrs. Eppy’s official title is now “leader.’’ In a re- 
cent letter addressed to the general association of teachers 
she says: “My beloved students,—I call you mine, for 
all is Thine and mine. What God gives, elucidates, 
armors, and tests in His service, is ours—and we are 
His. You have convened only to convince yourselves 
of this grand verity,—namely, the unity in Christian 
Science. Cherish steadfastly this fact. Adhere to the 
teachings of the Bible, Science, and Health, and our 
Manual,—and you will obey the law and gospel. Have 
one God, and you will have no devil. Keep yourselves 
busy with divine Love, then you will be toilers, always 
distributing sweet things, which, if bitter to sense, will 
be salutary as Soul, and like the bee, but not the spider 
that weaves webs which ensnare.”’ 


vs 


THE South Congregational Church of Salem, Mass., 
burned last Saturday night, was a stately edifice nearly 
a hundred years old,—a monument of the love of the 
beautiful which marked the better class of Puritans 
in the old colony. The church was founded before the 
middle of the eighteenth century, and represented Con- 
gregationalism in its severest form, but it represented 
also broad culture. The church spire made by McIntire, 
anative architect of genius, showed the influence of Chris- 
topher Wren, and like the old spire in Newport was a 
model to architects who came from far and near to 
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study its fine proportions. In the afternoon of Sunday} 
Dr. Brodie preached from the text ‘‘Our holy and beauti- 
ful house, where our fathers praised Thee, is burned up 
with fire; and all our pleasant things are laid waste.”’ 
About a quarter of a century ago when theological as- 
perities had been somewhat softened, some ministers, 
liberal and orthodox, got together in Salem, and con- 
sulted about a union service. All agreed that it would be 
better to begin with something about which there could 
be no dispute. So it was arranged that Congregational- 
ists, Baptists, Universalists, and Unitarians should meet 
in this beautiful church on Thanksgiving Day, and that 
there should be a joint devotional service, and that 
Governor Long, a Unitarian, should speak on the Indian 
question. It passed off happily, and was the beginning 
of better days in Salem. 


Christmas. 


The response to the invitation to keep the Christmas 
holiday covers the whole range of human expression 
from the most ugly sneer to ecstatic devotion. We 
write for those who come mid-way between the scorners 
and the ecstatic devotees. With wide differences of opin- 
ion among themselves in regard to the nature, the rank, 
the offices of Jesus, and the actual services he rendered 
to the human race, we all agree in taking a natural, 
human, cheerful, hopeful view of Christianity and its 
message to mankind. We find in the few years which 
Jesus spent upon the earth influences at work which 
make it the central epoch in the history of the human 
race. 

When criticism has done all that it can do in the way 
of analysis and a disintegration of the elements of the 
Gospel narrative, it puts together so many things of 
surpassing value, in such a manner, that we are com- 
pelled to admit that either Jesus represents the supreme 
religious attainments of the race, or, what would be still 
more wonderful, that there were several men and women 
grouped about him able to prepare, and to provide under 
his name, a record of events and a vivid presentation of 
the noblest sentiments with less admixture of error than 
was ever possible before that time or for many centuries 
afterward. The true light which lighteth every man 
that cometh into the world was at that time assuming 
form, shaping itself into speech, infusing itself into human 
life, and testifying in the most impressive way to the 
presence of God with his children then and throughout 
the ages. 

The more we, in these modern times, swing away from 
the old forms of observance, and the more positively we 
reject the doctrines which have brought fear and sorrow, 
whether to Christians or to pagans, the more near we 
find ourselves drawn to the personality of Jesus and to 
the spirit of his life and work. As we rebel against 
ecclesiastical tyranny and theological autocracy, we find 
Jesus at our side, putting into our niouths the very words 
we need, and strengthening our hearts by the impulse of 
the passion for truth and liberty which made him hot 
with love and sympathy and holy wrath. 

On Christmas Day we ought to be very grateful to all 
branches of the Christian Church that have, in spite of 
their errors, kept for us the traditions and the habit 
of Christinas time. The Catholic Church has rendered 
the world a service beyond computing, not in its worship 
of the Virgin Mary, but in its glorification of the Holy 
Mother and her child. Through all the dark, savage 
ages, when Europe was awaking from the dreams of bar- 
barism and paganism, the constant presence of the pict- 
ure of the mother and her child were softening influences . 
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which wrought for refinement, gentleness, courtesy, and 
the chivalrous ideals of knighthood. [If all that the most 
bigoted Protestant owes to the Catholic Church were at 
once taken out of his life, he would lament the loss of 
a precious birthright. If all that the most pugnacious 
liberal owes to the orthodoxy, of which he rejects the 
creeds and decries the advocates, were taken away, he 
would find himself on a lower moral level, with social 
ideals not much above those of the savage. Let us re- 
member these things on Christmas Day. 

Through all the ages, even the darkest and the most 
savage, there has run a steady stream of human affection, 
there have been constant impulses of righteousness, there 
have been new inspirations of truth, there have been 
preparations many and great for the new day in which 
we rejoice. It is possible to go over the history of the 
past, and select a series of events which are horrible. 
We can, choosing only that which was truly set down 
by chroniclers, show one continuous line of savagery, 
tyranny, civil misrule, and religious persecution. His- 
tory for the most part gets written in this way, because 
these are the striking, novel, uncommon things which 
interest the common reader. 

But history truly written would show age after age 
filled with people seeking after the truth, studying the 
arts, making life beautiful, adding invention to discovery, 
until, in the fulness of time, new light breaks upon us, 
and interprets for us all the past. Through all these 
ages the influence of Jesus, the Prince of christened souls, 
has raised up men to pull down tyrants, to denounce 
evil in high places, to give redress to those who suffered 
wrong, and at last to make all men free. In other col- 
umns some of our contributors have treated various 
aspects of the Christmas festival. With them we join 
in wishing to all our readers a Merry Christmas. 


Word and Deed. 


This is an age of talk. Thousands are talking now 
on all sorts of subjects, where formerly only tens or 
hundreds held forth. The amount of talk reported 
through the printing press gains in volume year by year 
until its weight fairly threatens to crush discrimination 
and intelligence. The wiva voce keeps pace with the 
written word until we tire of looking at the mass that 
pours through the press, not to speak of all that passes 
ungathered to the realms of air. 

This plethora of words is at times oppressive. We 
would escape from it into the sanctuary of silence, the 
solemn beautiful spaces where there is time and occa- 
sion to hear God speak, to regain the balance of individ- 
uality and personal conviction, and to think out things 
for ourselves. 

We love the great silent personages who have made 
history more by deed than word. Their reticence we 
feel is far more than timid prudence that fears to com- 
mit itself in moments of impulsive excitement. It is 
the inward concentration that is the formative process 
of right judgment. 

The reckless tongue has destroyed many a fine repu- 
tation or left a blot not easily washed out. A little 
spoken word light as air, impalpable as it, seems, has a 
singularly tenacious life, and leaves, when seemingly 
dead, a ghost that may rise at any moment with blight- 
ing effect. 

Even good words sometimes have the effect of self- 
deception. They may lead us to feel that the virtue 
inherent in them exempts from action, is a substitute 
for doing the excellent, the just deed. The irresponsi- 
_ ble Christian or religionist eagerly swallows the words 
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of the new preacher, and when the sermon is over glides 
out to shake off all sense of anything it behooves him 
to do. 

To hold a big meeting, to get up a great deal of good 
talk, often seems a potential act that is going to effect 
things without further individual effort. Meantime 
while the good and virtuous are resolving and protesting 
and saying fine things, the enemy is busy, quietly busy, 
in sowing tares in the great field of the world. The 
recent election in one of our large cities where talk was 
not wanting on the right side, but action was in some 
way weak or ineffective, is an example in point. 

The evil one, we are told, is about his work, while the 
good sleep soundly in the consciousness of uprightness 
and virtue. By this means the children of this world 
are wiser than the children of light. There are many 
valuable lessons to be learned from the enemy. We 
do well to try to get on to his tactics that we may con- 
travene them. It will not do to comfort ourselves with 
beautiful sentiments and excellent maxims. ‘The strug- 
gle with evil calls for deeds of devotion, heroism, and 
sacrifice even to the shedding of our blood. Getting up 
sets of resolutions and voting away the wrongs and crimes 
of society never yet accomplished much. ‘Those who 
have moved the world have been mainly hard workers 
who have not waited to be talked into a lethargic state 
of self-satisfaction before laying the axe to the root of 
the tree. 

The value of initiative in thought and speech and 
the printed page cannot be denied, but without the 
propulsive power of deed they too often fail. Behind 
the thought must stand the power of push to move 
things. As a religious body perhaps we need a little 
more of this excellent quality. We hear so much that 
is admirable and excellent and true from our pulpits 
and platforms it may sometimes give us a false idea of 
the need of united and strenuous effort to carry our 
enlightened, liberal religion to a larger outcome in the 
affairs of society. . 

We believe in the percolating rills of influence that, 
though small individually, will after a long time under- 
mine the stronghold of error and bring down its em- 
battled walls. But would it not be possible to bring 
the streams more effectually together by hard work and’ 
vigorous application to deepen the channel and make 
it more effective as an instrument for good in the im- 
portant affairs and movements of the time? The little 
streams too often wander away and are swallowed in 
the sand when leading a separate life, but loosely tied 
to their kind; but once united they make a river that 
sweeps its way to the great ocean. F 

Much has already been done for union, but still the 
tendency is to individualize, to disintegrate, perhaps 
to become a pocket church instead of a living mem- 
ber of the body where life blood freely circulates. 
Is it not the tendency to gather too closely around our 
own religious hearthstone regardless of the life others 
are leading, somewhat regardless of the trend of things 
in the big wicked outside world? Only loving, sympa- 
thetic labor toward a larger life and influence can quicken 
the pulses of some who are too much absorbed in the 
affairs of a little parish to feel the pulses of important 
movements that should at least engage a portion of their 
attention. 

Under an independent form of church government 
the ease with which little societies fall apart is an ele- 
ment of weakness overbalanced of course by many 
benefits. As some good Democrats have at moments 
wished for a benevolent tyrant, so some of the liberal 
churches may at times have felt the need of a closer, 
more vital union to help them solve the many difficult 
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problems offered to their attention. How to make the 
life blood flow into all members, the least as well as the 
greatest, is not altogether a question of money raising 
or of reaching out occasionally a long arm of help and 
sympathy. It is a question of getting closer together 
through more perfect acquaintance, more thorough co- 
operation. 

The largeness of our liberty should not exclude the 
warm glow of love and fraternity so essential to churches 
that find themselves more or less aliens in strictly ortho- 
dox communities. Do we not need a closer bond of 
fellowship for the purpose of inspiriting and holding up 
the hands of those who are deprived of aid and encour- 
agement in the general approbation of the communities 
in which they live and are in danger of being frozen out 
by a chilling and unfriendly atmosphere? Fellowship 
of the warm, hearty, loving kind is never too abundant 
anywhere; but for those who stand shoulder to shoulder 
in the support of unpopular doctrine it is doubly essen- 
tial. 

This fellowship is shown more by deed than word, 
more by presence and direct influence than by creed or 
no creed, more by united effort and hearty co-operation 
of all than the brilliant talents of the few. 


American Unitarian Association. 


Our Greatest Need. 


A friend recently asked me, ‘‘What is the greatest 
need of your work?’ I answered, ‘‘The greatest need 
of the American Unitarian Association is a poet.’’ 

It is easy to set forth the sound arguments that un- 
derlie the beneficent work of the Association. It is easy 
to show results in a business sense; but what we need 
is some one to weave about the facts the halo of true 
sentiment, some one who can paint word pictures of the 
brave and lonely endeavors of our modern pioneers of 
religious liberty, tell the pathetic and often romantic 
story of many an aided church, or sing of the self-sacri- 
fices and unreported devotion of the men and women 
who are striving to upbuild the temples of a pure and 
spiritual Christianity. There is a great deal of chivalry 
in the world that is as yet unsung. 

We need a poet to clothe our Association with per- 
sonality, to depict it as the embodiment of the hopes 
and fears and aspirations of the ardent souls that have 
served the cause the Association represents. We need 
a poet to teach us how to feel the throb of our common 
life and hope, how to rejoice in each other’s triumphs, 
how to suffer in each other’s shame. The glory enshrined 
in the traditions of our free fellowship should be a part 
of our present energy. Could we but see our good in- 
heritance in one vivid picture,—the Mayflower with 
her store of seed corn from the hardy stock of Puritan- 
ism, the planting of the independent churches which 
still embody the best hopes of-a Christian common- 
wealth, the growth of the free state as the inevitable 
corollary to the planting of the free church, the gradual 
broadening of intellectual and spiritual horizons, the 
‘interblending of sympathy and interest, the multiplying 
by sturdy toil and generous zeal of liberal schools and 
houses of prayer and praise, the birth and work of 
heroes, seers, and saints, and of others unknown to fame 
who in homely fidelity turned many to righteousness,— 
.if all the past has done for us could thus be made to 
stand before us in one picture, how our sense of sacred 
obligation would be deepened ! 

Yet what we have done and what has been done for 
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us is still only preparation,—the sketch of a picture 
which it is our task to fill with color and light or to blur 
and mar with our incompetency. If all that the present 
opportunity reveals, if all the vision of service that the 
future unfolds could be thus set forth,—the undevel- 
oped resources of our work, its expanding influence, 
the unity in diversity, the fellowship in freedom which 
we crave, should we not feel that loyalty to our Asso- 
ciation and the cause it represents is one of the great 
privileges of life? Should we not dedicate ourselves 
anew to our mission with patient resolution and gener- 
ous devotion? Out of noble memories, out of conflicts, 
victories, defeats, and hopes, poetic imagination might 
shape an image that would claim our loyalty as with 
lips that speak and with heart that loves. 

We must beware then lest we let our work grow too 
mechanical. We must not rank the virtue of common 
sense above the virtue of imagination. I do not mean 
the imagination which distorts the facts, but the imag- 
ination which illumines facts, which tells us honestly 
of our shortcomings and shows us the way to more abun- 
dant life. I would not equivocate; fact is fact, and 
poetry is poetry; but bare annals have little power of 
inspiration. Before facts can appeal to us with potency, . 
do they not need to be enshrined in symbolism? We 
need to be made to see the dramatic side of our task: 
we need to have these cares and perplexities and monot- 
onies of every day, these comedies and tragedies and 
duties lifted into the realm where they are irradiated 
with ideals and where we can discern their high signifi- 
cance. Our young men must be taught to see visions 
and our old men to dream dreams. We need a rallying 
cry, we need a marching song. Very few Unitarians 
need to be exhorted to just calculations, clear reasoning, 
and upright doing; but many Unitarians need to be ex- 
horted to freer imagination, to more of generous impulse, 
more of the sweet extravagance of self-devotion. Uni- 
tarians are good and wise and true, but too often in a 
humdrum and prosaic fashion. 

I pray for a poet; but, if that gift is not vouchsafed 
us, can we not at least vindicate the truth of Browning’s 
saying that ‘‘the truest poems are devoted lives’’? 

SAMUEL A. ELIOT. 


Current Topics, 


AFTER a memorable contest in both Houses of Congress, 
the act to put into operation the treaty of reciprocity 
with Cuba was passed by the Senate on Wednesday of 
last week by a vote of 57 to 18. President Roosevelt 
lost no time in signing the document, and the treaty will 
be in effect at the beginning of next year. Throughout 
the argument upon the bill in both branches of Congress, 
the dominant party consistently advanced in favor of 
their measure the plea of moral obligation imposed upon. 
the nation by its peculiar relations with the newly es- 
tablished Cuban. republic. This ground for prompt 
action by Congress was emphasized strongly by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt not only in his official communications 
to the legislative branch, but also in his public addresses. 
The significance of the act for Cuba was indicated 
by the demonstration of joy with which its passage was re- 
ceived in Havana. 


WIDE-SPREAD comment was aroused by the address | 
which Senator Hoar of Massachusetts delivered in the 
Senate on Thursday of last week on the merits of the 
administration’s policy toward Colombia before and — 
after the declaration of independence by . Panama. — 
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Mr. Hoar, while expressly absolving the President from 
any personal act of indirection, insisted that the gov- 
ernment had not completely cleared itself of the sus- 
picion that it had taken an improper part in the events 
that brought about and established the secession of the 
department of Panama from the United States of Colom- 
bia. Senator Gorman of Maryland, the Democratic 
leader in the Senate, is making every effort to bring about 
absolute unanimity of action against the Canal Treaty 
by the Democrats. Such a unanimity, however, plainly 
does not exist. Influential Democrats, such as Clark 
Howell of Atlanta, Ga., are urging upon the leaders of 
their party the abandonment of a policy of opposition 
to the administration’s plans for the construction of 
the Canal. 
se 


OBSERVERS of events in finance and industry are dis- 
posed to see a portent in the action of the United States 
Steel Corporation, which will apply reductions aggre- 
gating more than $15,000,000 a vear in the wages of its 
employees on January 1. This decision by the great- 
est industrial organization in the world is made even 
more significant by the apparent determination of steel 
masters, both in and out of the great ‘‘trust,’’ to main- 
tain the prices of their products, despite the concessions 
which they recently obtained in freight rates for export 
trade. The reduction of wages by the Steel Corporation 
follows closely upon a similar step by the mill-owners 
of the New England States, practically all of whom have 
cut the wages of their employees at least 10 per cent. 
In both instances the depression in trade has been the 
result partly of reckless operations in Wall Street. It is 
predicted that the downward tendency is vet at its be- 
ginning. 

ad 


TuHatT the situation in the Far East is fast approach- 
ing a crisis is indicated by the tenor of the news from 
Tokio, St. Petersburg, and London. It is positively 
asserted at the Japanese capital that the mikado’s gov- 
ernment has been unable to accept the counter-proposals 
made by Russia with regard to Manchuria and more par- 
ticularly Korea. The Russian reply to the Japanese note 
appears to have been too evasive and too general to be 
taken seriously by the Japanese statesmen. Furthermore, 
even where Russia chose to be specific; her proposals 
were regarded by Japan as in distinct violation of the 
Tokio theory of Japanese domination over Korea. There- 
fore it is understood that Japan has invited the Russian 
government to consider certain specific stipulations, 
which are calculated to guarantee to Japan the rights 
on the Asiatic mainland which Japanese statesmen 
regard as essential to the continued existence of the 
empire. 

vt 


It is plainly admitted at the British foreign office 
that on the nature of Russia’s reply to the invitation 
from Tokio may depend the question of peace or war 
in the Far East. The view is taken at Tokio that under 
existing conditions Japan has a greater naval power 
than Russia in Chinese and Japanese waters, and that 
it will be greatly to the advantage of Japan to strike 
a blow quickly if a blow must be struck: therefore 
the Japanese government is doing everything in its 
power to hasten the issue, while Russia is making cor- 
responding efforts to delay events by prolonging the 
negotiations and meeting proposal with counter pro- 
tay In the mean while it is apparent that Russia 

hastening every available ship of war to the scene 
of possible conflict. Conservative counsel yet prevails 
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at Tokio, but public opinion in Japan is at a state of high 
tension as a result of the obvious intention of Russia 
to shut Japan out of the continent of Asia. 


ad 


RECENT history repeated itself in Paris when it was 
announced on Thursday of last week that Capt. Alfred 
Dreyfus had once more been restored to the service out 
of which he had been driven under charges of having 
participated in the sale of military secrets of the French 
republic. By an order issued last week the minister of 
war first restored the former prisoner of Devil’s Island 
to his rank in the army and then made him a lieuten- 
ant colonel commanding a regiment. The reinstate- 
ment and promotion of Dreyfus are preliminary steps 
to the reopening of his case, this time to be tried not 
before a military tribunal, but in a civil court. It is 
predicted that the decision of this court will completely 
remove the stigma of treason from the name of the man 
who four years ago was freed under the extraordinary 
finding which gave him liberty while it did not obliterate 
the stain upon his honor as a Frenchman and a soldier. 


Brevities. 


Dean Everett used to say that parish committees often 
had no more ability choosing a minister than a minister 
showed in buying a horse. 


The Med. Fac., a mythical society in Harvard College, 
gets the credit for every bit of rascality of which students 
are guilty. Whether or not there has been such a society 
as the Med. Fac. for the last forty years nobody knows, 
but that now and then a scoundrel turns up in a college 
class is evident enough. 


At the Channing Club in Boston ‘‘Gov. Long”’ spoke 
for half an hour on co-operation between laymen of dif- 
fering creeds. His address was genial, hopeful, and en- 
couraging. He was represented the next morning by 
headlines announcing that he had lashed modern society. 
He spoke three minutes about the degeneracy of edu- 
cated people, and the reporter, knowing the popular 
hunger for scandal, made the most of it. 


The Newton Theological Institute has established a 
new professorship of modern church history, and has 
called to the new chair Dr. George E. Horr of Boston, 
the editor of the Watchman. Within our meinory one 
of our most distinguished ministers could say, ‘‘We 
always think of the editor of a religious paper as a min- 
ister who has failed, don’t we?” ‘There was a time 
when all occupations for ministers outside of regular 
pastoral work were regarded as side tracks. 


The announcement is made that Dr. Hale has been 
elected chaplain of the United States Senate, his ap- 
pointment to take effect Jan. 1, 1904. Dr. Hale had 
planned to spend the winter in Washington, and of 
course it occurred to his lifelong friend, Senator Hoar, 
that the Senate could not do better than to secure his 
services. It has never been the custom of Congress to 
choose chaplains for their eminent position and influ- 
ence. Mr. Milburn, the blind preacher, was chosen for 
sentimental reasons which were honorable both to him 
and to those who elected him. But why should not 
this new departure be made the beginning of a policy 
which will place always in the chaplain’s office some one 
who will illustrate the best religious life of the people, 
and give dignity to the position? 
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For the Christian Register. 


To Col. Thomas W. Higginson on his Eightieth 
Birthday. 


BY WILLIAM P. ANDREWS. 


I 


How oft, returning from the exiled years, 
I’ve sought in vain the vanished charm that clung 
Around that gracious past when we were young, 
Whose memory many a shaded street endears,— 
The courteous mien that made our friends the peers 
Of all that chivalry the poets sung, 
The music of their gentler English tongue 
That sang of souls without reproach or fears. 
Alas! What time is left for gracious ways, 
The poet’s calm, the scholar’s saner view, 
In these our care-filled nights and breathless days? 
So ’mid this whirl I sighed; but then, dear friend, 
You brought them all, the charm returned: with you 
Came Grace and Youth that knows no saddening end 


) 


Who faltered not when clanging trumpets pealed 
Their challenge to the dauntless from afar; 
And o’er that sweet peace dashed mad waves of war 
And filled with carnage many a quiet field; 
When groaned the dying, and the slave appealed 
For liberty unto a higher law, 
And that new covenant the prophets saw 
Jn flame was signed, by heroes blood was sealed ? 
With marble urn and deathless bronze men now 
Proclaim their homage to that nobler age, 
When knightly hearts forsook the desk and plough. 
Ah! say not that his life is lived in vain, 
Whose monument is many a graceful page, 
Whose deed’s inscribed in our most sacred fane! 


Some Memories. 


BY ROBERT COLLYER. 


III. 


There was one article in our home creed that would 
admit of no doubt or denial: the boys must learn some 
craft better than those we were taught in the factory, 
and this would cost money, because they must find us 
in clothes through our apprenticeship, when we had no 
wages. But this made no matter, when the time came 
for me to leave home sixty-five years ago last August. 
If I stayed on in the factory, this would be a step down 
from the rank my father had attained as a smith. So 
it was ordained by the fireside council, of which I was 
a member, that I should be a smith too, and the money 
to clothe me would be found somehow, while my mother 
would stand true to her colors and her counsel,—‘‘Chil- 
der, no matter how poor you be, when you have to do 
for yourselves, don’t look poor and don’t tell.” The 
smith who had taught my father was still living, and 
kept his forge in Ilkley, six miles away over the moor, 
and he agreed to take me as an apprentice. I was then 
turned fourteen and was bound until I was twenty-one, 
he giving me house room and food, week day shirts and 
leathern aprons. So in this way I came to work at the 


. anvil, the utmost limit then and for many a year after 


of my ambition. 

And the change was for the better in many ways. I 
was homesick for a time, as most boys are, and missed 
the home safeguards and sanctities; but the work was 
not so hard as a rule, and the hours were much shorter, 
for save when we were very busy we did not work more 
than ten hours a day, and Master Birch kept a good 
table, rough to be sure, but wholesome and plentiful, so 
that I began to grow apace and moved an old man to 
say, when he would step into the forge to warm his hands, 
‘‘How thou does grow to be sewer: if thaa doesn’t stop 
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soin, we sall hey to put a stiddy [anvil] on thee heead.” 
And then he would grin. : 

And this was not only an ampler life, but a wider world 
than that in which I was so far raised on the Washburn. 
So the environment was finer in many ways. Some 
readers of these memories may remember the lines of 
Wordsworth in which he makes a picture true to the life 
of the ; 


“Yorkshire dales, where warm and low the hamlets lie, 
Each with its little plot of sky and little lot of stars.” 


The dale I left answers well to the picture, as Wharfe- 
dale does also in its upper reaches, but begins to open 
out where the town of Ilkley stands into wider holms 
and uplands, bound still on the south by the ‘‘fine brow 
of crags” the poet Gray saw in a journey through the 
dale, and mentions this wise in one of his letters. The 
town also holds a fine historic interest as I came to learn 
in the course of time. On this, however, I cannot dwell 
now, but may ask for room to tell the story, it may be, 
when these memories come to a close. 

And now I will return to note that the spark struck 
out on the day when I bought the tiny book at prime 
cost was not as a fire enfolding itself, to be no more seen 
or heard of. It must have started a fire in my nature 
which has not yet burned down to white ashes; for, when 
I had learned to read to some purpose, I see myself in 
the far-away time and cottage reading, as I may truly 
say in my case, for dear life. ‘There was a small store of 
books in our home, and among them Bunyan’s ‘‘Pilgrim,”’ 
‘‘Robinson Crusoe,’ and Goldsmith’s histories of Eng- 
land and Rome. ‘These I may say I almost got by heart. 
The rest were religious books: they did not suit me, so 
I let them hang on the shelf,—more’s the pity, do you 
say? And I answer, I am not so sure about that, because 
I think it was then I must have found the germ in those 
I did read of my lifelong instinct for the use of simple 
Saxon words and sentences which has been of some 
worth to me in the work I was finally called to do. And 
now when my work is almost done, and it may be the 
first sign of dotage is anec-dotage, may I give a little toot 
on the trumpet to help verify my surmise? A good many 
years ago, as I was walking down Broadway, a young 
gentleman said to me, ‘‘I am a student, sir, preparing 
for the ministry, and our president, Dr. Hitchcock, said 
to our class the other day we must go to the Church of 
the Messiah and hear you for your English, so I am com 
ing.” Pardon the toot. = 

My father noticed in good time my hunger for books, 
and, as there was no money to buy more, the dear good 
fellow began to borrow them from far and wide in our 
small commune. He found Burns and Shakespeare for 
me, with more I do not remember, and brought them 
home; but he laid down the law that I should not soil 
them, and should return them when they were well read 
to the owner, so I think the lenders had no reason to com- 
plain with our dear Sir Walter Scott that some of his 
friends were good book-keepers, but bad accountants. 

Now I come to Ilkley again where in the first year of 
my ’prenticeship I found one of the friends that sticketh 
closer than a brother. He was some years my elder,— 
ten I think,—a workingman who never married, and was 
beyond all comparison the best read man and of the 
finest culture among the native men of the town. John 
Dobson—-let me write his name for love’s sake—was m1 
whole college of professors, if I may use the term, throug 
the twelve years of my life there as apprentice and then 
manager of the forge. ‘There was no library where we 
could borrow books, so he must buy them out of his scant 
wages; for I had no money. This he would gladly do, 
sparing to spend, and bring them to me with shining eyes! 


a 
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John was fond of Scotch metaphysics and other books of 
that school, and books which held arguments with you 
deep and vital, touching the eternal supremacy of mind 
over matter, the immanency of God and his adequacy to 
take care of the world he had made; the essays of John 
Foster, the eminent Baptist, Robert Hall, describes as a 
lumbering wagon laden with golden ingots; and the 
essays of Isaac Taylor,—these and many more, stories of 
dauntless fights for the soul’s freedom, and most especially 
those of the old Scotch Covenanters. He reminds me 
now of Davie Deans in ‘‘Old Mortality,” and considered 
MacCrie’s answer to Sir Walter’s misstatements about 
them of more worth than all the Waverley Novels. 

He walked on foot to Scotland to visit the battlefield 
of Drumclog, for his main reason, and to see ‘The Sol- 
lemn League and Covenant” signed with the blood of 
the saints; and went or came through Westmoreland, 
stealing near the home of Wordsworth without leave or 
license, and saw the old poet, almost blind then, seated 
on a chair in the sun, while his old wife came outdoors 
swiftly with a shawl to wrap about his shoulders. 

If he had come into this world two hundred years or 
so earlier, he would have gone out with Black Tom Fairfax 
of Denton a mile or so down the river from Ilkley to the 
battle, but would have charged into the Ironsides before 
Marston Moor. And when, after his return from Scot- 
land, he heard there was still a remnant left of the old 
Covenanters, I think only the good common sense which 
held him fair and true prevented him from returning to 
hunt them out and say, I am of your heart and mind. 
Half a dozen men all told owed more to John than to 
any other man. 

The hunger for books grew by what it fed on. Two of 
my shopmates were hard drinkers, and Master Birch had 
fallen away from the grace of sobriety; but my love for 
books sought the fiend with a finer fire. For many 
years I never ate a meal, if I could help it, without a book 
at my elbow. I did worse than this, for when I went a 
courting I would still be reading; and if my sweetheart 
had not been the best lassie in all the world for me, as 
well as the bonniest, she would have given me the mitten, 
and served me right. 

I had no dream of the worth which might lie in the 
hunger any more than that I should sit here this morning 
touching these memories while the soft thunder of this 
great city steals through my library. The worth lay in 
the reading in which not seldom I would ‘‘plunge soul 
headlong, impassioned by the beauty and salt of truth.” 
And I still remember how I would climb up to the moor 
on Sunday afternoons in the pleasant summer-time with 
some book—I always went to the old church in the morn- 
ing—sit down on one great gray crag to read a chapter 
and to watch the sunshine ripple over the heather like a 
great translucent sea, and listen to the music of the bells 
in the dark old tower at Haworth meet and mingle with 
the music from the tower of our own church below where 
the Longfellows worshipped through some centuries of 
time. ‘Then something I had read would set me thinking 
and talking back, as we say, with no audience but the 
moor sheep looking up in wonder as they fed. 

Then the memory comes of a change through a great 
sorrow which befell me, when my life was dark in the 
shadows of death, for which I found no help in books 
and must find help in God. I did not consult with flesh 
and blood, not even with my dear friend and good helper 
- John. The whole experience seemed too sacred. The 
secret lay between God and my own soul, and seems still 
so sacred that I hesitate over these lines. — 

But in about a month my heart was quiet. I had 
found rest in him, and then must needs find fellowship 
among those who were like hearted; for the great 
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woman well says, ‘‘On solitary souls the universe looks 
down inhospitable, and the human heart finds nowhere 
shelter but in human kind.” 


For the Christian Register 
The Christmas Voices. 


BY AGNES LEE. 


The twilight was a frozen thing, 
The way was long; 

A little child came carolling 
A Christmas song. 


“Child, sing no more of byre and cot,” 
The woman said: 

“Thy song is old. ‘The world heeds not 
A story dead. 


“T seek new countries leagues away, 
Now sing of them. 

The roads are leading far to-day 
From Bethlehem.” 


No carol stirred. The child had passed. 
She hurried on. 

Her step was weary at the last. 
Her courage gone. 


Then down the dark and through the cold 
A radiance sprang. 

She heard another voice. 
An angel sang:— 


Behold, 


““O woman thou must falter much 
And travel far 
To free thy spirit from the touch 
Of wing and star!” 


Of the House of Israel. 


BY REV. JOHN W. CHADWICK. 


I do not know of anything that the Christian world 
has oftener forgotten than that Jesus of Nazareth was 
of Jewish birth and training, his parents Jewish parents, 
the literature that nourished him the Hebrew Scriptures, 
the little world that shut him in a Jewish world. 


“They all were looking for a king 
To slay their foes and lift them high: 
Then cam’st a little baby thing 
That made a woman cry.”— 


a little Jewish baby, growing in wisdom and stature 
under Jewish skies, with Jewish birds and flowers and 
all manner of homely and domestic scenes to pass into 
his parables, and give pungency and beauty to his teach- 
ing on the Galilean hillsides and by the shore of blue 
Gennesaret. There was in Galilee a considerable in- 
fusion of Greek culture, and that Jesus was in some 
measure touched by this seems possible; but the effect 
must have been inappreciable compared with that of 
the Jewish environment, tradition, and literature. With 
all our appliances of scholarship we are so far away 
from this last that I do not suppose we can begin to 
iinagine what it meant to him, with all its fascinating 
stories and the impassioned righteousness and spiritu- 
ality of its prophecies and psalms. We have been mis- 
erably ungrateful for these things as factors in deter- 
mining or affecting the religious consciousness of Jesus. 
Christendom has remembered that the Jews crucified 
Jesus: it has forgotten that they made him what he was. 

Nothing could be more Jewish than the Christmas 
poem as it is written in the opening chapters of Matthew 
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and Ijke. All the sweet domesticity of these pretty 
fables is of a piece with the domestic fabric of the Old 
Testament in all its parts. One doesn’t wonder at the 
domestic happiness and fidelity that have been so char- 
acteristic of the Jews in all the years of their dispersion 
when he considers how vital the domestic consciousness 
of the Old Testament is, how much more vital than 
that of the New Testament. The Christian world has 
been most fortunate in its adoption of the Old Testa- 
ment as a part of its own Bible. It was the only Bible 
that it had during the first Christian centuries; and, so 
far as our Christmas gladness has any Bible root, it is, 
I imagine, in the Old Testament rather than in the 
New, not forgetting the happy inspiration that has al- 
ways overflowed upon us from the angels’ birthday song. 
We are told of the Christmas appropriation of the attri- 
butes of some Roman festival, and we know that it took 
over a good deal from the Teutonic customs and observ- 
ances. Much too of the Christmas gladness is simply 
human. We should have it on other terms if not on 
those habitually acknowledged. And still I cannot 
doubt that a good deal of this gladness is of Jewish in- 
spiration, that it has been nourished by the richness of 
the domestic soil in the Old Testament, the atmosphere 
of homelikeness which pervades that wonderful collection 
of old books. I trust the Jews have festivals of their 
own as good as Christmas and very much like it; for 
this I am sure is one overflowing with their domestic 
spirit, one that might have originated and been devel- 
oped in a Jewish environment as naturally as the sky 
is blue. 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


Christmas, the Holiday. 


BY REV. JULIAN C. JAYNES. 


William Hazlitt says that man is the only animal that 
laughs. If the idea be Jimited to a specific note and 
facial gesture, the statement is doubtless true. But the 
fund of good-humor, of which laughter is only one expres- 
sion, is very generally distributed throughout the animal 
kingdom, and every living creature has its own vocabu- 
lary of delight. 

If man is distinguished as the only laugher, he also 
stands alone in having created a vast machinery of forms, 
customs, and occasions for tapping the reservoirs of natu- 
ral merriment and irrigating the arid sobriety of life. 
A very considerable portion of human genius has been 
devoted to the important business of inventing nonsense 
for the nurture and development of the world’s fun- 
loving faculties. The student of spiritual economics, in 
summing up the forces that have ministered to man’s 
welfare, will not overlook the joke, the game, the enter- 
tainment, and the holiday. 

One of the tests of a people’s civilization, however, is 
the character of what they laugh at. Their sports, 
their huimorous art and literature, their festivities, are 
tokens of their moral and intellectual progress. As they 
advance in culture, they purify their amusements and 
eliminate the vulgar from their holidays. 

Christmas is the great, common holiday of the Christian 
world. Apart from its religious significance it has be- 
come one of the accepted outlets of human gayety and 
joy. Historically it is an old pagan festival, baptized 
into Christianity and dignified with Christian associa- 
tions; but in the transformation it never changed its 
jovial features or lost its mirthful disposition. The 
uses to which this joy-side of Christmas has been put 
by the Christian world have varied with the tastes and 
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sentiments of the popular mind. As the tendency has 
been toward better forms of expressing joy, so the cele- 
bration of Christmas has cast off much of its former 
coarseness and has become more sane and temperate. 

But it is the nature of every great festival to react 
upon those who engage in it. If on the one hand an im- 
proved people carry into their holidays more intelligence 
and better methods, on the other hand the ‘holiday 
answers back with kindlier and more wholesome influ- 
ence. In like manner Christmas has responded to a 
more intelligent and reverent appreciation. It has re- 
ciprocated by opening its finer meanings and infusing 
into the season’s mirth and play a sweeter and gentler 
quality. As a Christian holiday, linked with Nazareth 
and Bethlehem, it is incomparably richer in spirit and 
influence than when it was a Roman Saturnalia. These 
holier associations have been quietly winning their way 
in the human heart as the centuries have passed. The 
Advent promise, the beautiful mystery of motherhood, 
the song of the angels, the grouping of shepherds and 
magi about the cradle of the radiant child, and all the 
tender, sacred meanings of love and good will bound up 
with the birth story are growing in moral and poetic 
value, and are more and more softening and refining the 
festivities of Christmas-tide. 

As the rudest peasant involuntarily uncovers as he 
gazes at the Sistine Madonna in that little room in the 
Dresden gallery, so even the lowest and roughest ele- 
ments of society, under the spell of the Christmas spirit, 
rise to higher and nobler expressions of gladness and 
The old-time revelries, the excess and in- 
temperance, the brutalities of jocularity, have very 
largely passed away; and we find in their place the gentler 
diversions, the fireside merry-makings, and the general 
good will reporting itself in simple, innocent ways. Merry 
Christmas to-day consists, more than it ever did before, 
in laughing without shame, rejoicing without barbarity, 
and having ‘‘a good time”’ without lowering human nat- 
ure or profaning the sacred associations of the day. 

West NEwrTon, Mass 


Christmas Gifts, 


BY REV. HOWARD N. BROWN: 


The custom of giving presents at Christmas seems to 
have become well-nigh universal in Christian lands. 
Very few, probably, of the millions who observe this 
custom ever think of it as having any religious signifi- 
cance, and yet we may hold it to be our way of celebrat- 
ing the birth of him who afterward ‘‘gave his life a ran- 
som for many.” Perhaps it is not the least fitting way 
that could be devised. The custom may have come 
from this or that heathen source. Nevertheless it has 
a certain spiritual accord with the life whose earthly 
beginning Christmas commemorates; and one who be- 
lieves much in a spititual root and spring for life’s out- 
ward dress of institutions and traditions may hold that 
all Christmas giving is in effect a ceremonial, religious 
act. So far as the consciousness of the individual giver 
is concerned, he may be only doing as others do. But 
deeper than his conscious motion no doubt there is a 
kind of race consciousness, an instinctive feeling for that 
which harmonizes with the world’s best ideals; and this 
is the real support of our habit of Christmas giving. 

The custom, we must agree, is carried to unreasonable 
extremes. It becomes too often a fearful labor, by 
which both mind and body are taxed beyond their 
strength. Many people are merely the victims of those 
supposed obligations which Christmas lays upon them. 
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Many are so far from understanding that there is any- 
thing fine and high in this general exchange of gifts as 
to be entirely sordid in their compliance with the fashion 
of the time. They give only because they hope to get 
at least as much as they have expended in presents to 
others. 

But we ought not to judge any custom merely by its 
misuse, or condemn it, unless the evils that attend it 
clearly outweigh the good. Christmas giving, we may 
believe, does still hold some far-away reminiscence of 
the spirit of him who made the great gift of himself to 
lift up the life of the world, and we may hope that through 
this discipline the spirit that was in Christ slowly strength- 
ens itself in the common heart. Surely it would give 
a new meaning to sacrifices we are more or less con- 
strained to make at this season, if we could feel that 
the presents we made to our friends had something of 
the same religious significance which we attach to a ser- 
vice performed in church. 

If the life and precepts of Christ are designed to teach 
anything to mankind, part of the sublime lesson is that 
the greatest and truest joy of living is to be found by 
making some one else happy. ‘The finest and most deli- 
cate form of electric energy, such as we use in our tele- 
phones, is an ‘‘induced current.’’ Nobody as yet can 
- fully explain that current, but it appears to be a second- 
ary, sympathetic movement set up in bodies near to 
a substance through which direct currents of electricity 
are passing. 

So the thrill of selfish delight with which one receives 
some satisfaction for his desires is really crude and coarse 
as compared with the sympathetic pleasure to be de- 
rived from watching and feeling another’s joy. For ex- 
ample, it is not possible to move any true mother’s heart 
so much by a direct gift as by the joy that is kindled 
in the heart of her child. 

When one thinks of all that is done for children at 
Christinas, and of all the pleasure that older people find 
in ministering to the happiness of these little ones, it 
seems as if the great lesson that Christ taught must be 
sinking a little deeper into their consciousness. We 
read that it is ‘‘more blessed to give than to receive’’; 
but still the ‘‘veil is upon our hearts,’’ so that we do not 
rightly understand what it means. Something at least 
the recurring festival of Christmas should do to wear 
away that shrouding ‘‘veil’’ which blinds our sight, and 
to make clearer the essential truth of the blessed gospel 
that Christ preached. 

Boston, Mass, 


Christmas and the Children. 


BY WILLIAM H,. LYON, D.D: 


The crowds that throng the shops at Christmas-time 
do not differ very much in the expression of their faces 
from those that are seen there on other days. If they 
do, it is rather in a deepening of the lines of care and 
calculation, though here and there love shines through 
all the shadows of anxiety. It is too evident that the 
pride and competition which are so characteristic of 
American life elsewhere enter into the question of pres- 
ents at Christmas. A very large part of our people are 
living fully up to their incomes in what are considered 
the essentials of a happy life to-day, and during the last 
few years the increase in necessary expenses has, in many 
a household, not been matched by a corresponding in- 
crease in revenue. It follows that the giving of presents 
to all who expect them will be a greater burden than 
ever to many of those who, however reluctantly, feel 
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obliged ‘‘to keep up with the procession.’’ It is a great 
pity that a custom so beautiful in its idea should have 
been so perverted in fact. 

The bright spot in this expanse of cant and calculation 
is the joy of the children. If here and there the artless © 
comparison between gifts received and given, or between 
those that come into different households, casts a shadow 
of bitterness, yet the happiness is almost unalloyed, and 
the elders find their own pleasure in the reflected de- 
light of young faces. Yet even here is there not room 
for a little thoughtfulness? Christmas celebrates a great 
giving. God gave his best to the world. It is this side 
which should be kept in plainest sight at this season, 
It is the side which has always touched the best in human 
hearts and always must go deep wherever it is admitted. 

Ought not the emphasis to be placed on the power 
which Christmas brings to children of giving cheer and 
help? Many of our Sunday-schools have dropped their 
former custom of giving presents to their own members,— 
a custom which might be suspected of somewhat un- 
christian motives,—and have encouraged them to bring 
them for distribution among the poor. And although 
it is not always easy to make any of us, younger or older, 
believe that ‘‘it is more blessed to give than to receive,”’ 
and although the frank self-interest of the child-nature 
cannot help looking eagerly forward to what it is to get, 
there is in every little heart a possibility of the Christ- 
love that is almost pathetic in its tenderness when it 
is brought into action. The excitement of making or 
earning something which shall be given to some one else, 
or of thinking how the pennies are piling up in the fan- 
tastic little savings-bank to be set free for some long- 
meditated present, the very transparent efforts to keep 
intention or preparation out of sight, and the ill-sup- 
pressed glee and utterly irrepressible look of mystery 
and demure satisfaction,—what is lovelier or happier in 
family life? ‘‘About this time,’’ as the Old Farmer’s 
Almanac still says, ‘‘look out for’? the merriest and 
sweetest sunshine in the home for all the year. Verily, 
it is not beyond human nature to understand that it is 
‘‘more blessed to give than to receive.” : 

BROOKLINE, Mass, 


The Christmas Duty. 


BY REV. H. M. SIMMONS; 


Christmas combines three distinct meanings, all good. 
It perpetuates the old pagan solar festival of December 
25, which celebrated ‘‘the birthday of the unconquered 
sun,’’ and his rising from the winter solstice for another 
year. ‘This solar meaning teaches both providence and 
impartiality; and even Jesus illustrates both by. the 
heavenly Father making his sun to rise on good and evil 
alike, and asking men to be as just and perfect. Christ- 
mas also perpetuates the still older Roman Saturnalia of 
the same season, which sought to supplement justice by 
joy and generosity. Horace calls it the ‘‘liberty of De- 
cember,”’ and Macrobius has left a large book about it. 
Martial tells of its gifts, and enumerates some two hun- 
dred of them,—from napkins and tooth-picks up to a 
parchment Homer and Virgil with portrait on the first 
leaf. The entertaining Lucian tells of its peace, and its 
generous requirements,—that the rich must give away 
the tenth of their income, must pay the debts of the poor, 
and that no one may repent of his gift after making it, 
or before. Our Christmas merry-making is indeed largely 
descended from this old Roman festival. 

But the Saturnalia was only national and local, and 
needed to be enlarged by the Christian precept of peace 
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and good will among all nations and men. How much 
this was needed is seen in Cicero’s December letter of 
51 B.C., reporting how Pindenissus has just surrendered 
to him after a cruel siege of six weeks, and how he has 
sold the slaves. His words are terse, but telling. ‘‘Hila- 
rious the Saturnalia. We abandoned to the soldiers all 
the spoil except the horses. The third day of the Sat- 
urnalia the slaves were sold. The proceeds have been 
twelve million sesterces.” Cicero could write beauti- 
fully about universal brotherhood, yet in that sacred 
week, out of a town so obscure that he says he never 
heard of it before, he boasts that he has gained more 
than half a million dollars from a slave-sale. We have 
to admit that modern Christians have not always been 
much better; and the very clergy have advocated not 
only slavery, but bombardments crueller than Cicero’s 
siege. Only seven years ago our own nation kept its 
Christmas week clamoring for a great war with England, 
and since then several Christian nations have been prac- 
tising the Beatitudes with shot and shell which make 
the old Roman armies look quite civilized. In view of 
the unpoetic and ugly methods of modern warfare, one 
says, ‘‘Bellona is no more a goddess, but a hag.’’ Still, 
we have gained the Christian precept of peace as an ideal 
~at least, to be read and sung one day of the year; and it 
is undoubtedly now extending fast. When we have 
learned to practise it all the other days, and to combine 
it with that Saturnalian spirit of joy and that solar lesson 
of impartial beneficence, we shall keep a truer Christmas 
and honor Christ better than by any repetition of his 
name or analysis of his nature. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


A Christmas Hymn. 


Not over great Jerusalem 
Rested the mystic star of old, 
But over little Bethlehem,— 
In holy legend we are told: 
It passed the mighty of the earth, 
The pride of wealth, the pomp of kings, 
To mark a prophet’s lowly birth 
And shame the scorn of common things. 


No beat of drum nor bugle cry 

Aunounced that prophet’s coming reign, 
But “Glory be to God on high, 

On earth be peace, good will to men!” 
The watching shepherds heard with awe 

And felt the brush of unseen wings, 
While from afar the wise men saw 

And joyful came with offerings. 


Still go before us, mystic star, 
Our dull and blinded eyes to clear; 
We follow with the wise men far, 
And with the wondering shepherds hear. 
Again the angel host draw nigh, 
We sing with them the Christmas strain: 
“All glory be to God on high, 
On earth be peace, good will to men!” ; 
—F, L. Hosmer. 


Christmas in Homes of Wickedness. 


BY REV. JOHN W. DAY. 


A light is never so brilliant as in a dark place. By 
contrast we see what its power is. ‘‘How far that little 
candle throws his beams! So shines a good deed in a 
naughty world.” If this thought is hackneyed, take it 
out of familiarity into the facts of life and it illustrates 
itself. The miracle of the sunrise and the day vanishes 
with regularity and diffusion. When we are in the 
atmosphere of it, the wonder disappears. Once by the 
imagination see things as they really are, and again the 
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morning stars sing together and the sons of earth shout 
for joy. 

So far as Christmas goes into Lines those gloom is 
sinful it takes this power. Dr. Chalmers will be remem- 
bered for one thing when nothing else remains, that he 
gave us the phrase, ‘‘the expulsive power of the higher 
affections.” Every Christmas is an illuminated repeti- 
tion of that principle. Love, generosity, happiness in 
the happiness of others, the miracle Christmas opens in 
childhood, the holy life it celebrates, the suggestion it 
gives us that joy is in God, with power and truth and 
righteousness,—these are beams of a great light. What 
is their lot in homes unused to them? Perhaps suspi- 
cious reception. Perhaps dull, unmoved stolidity. Per- 
haps actual hostility. Perhaps the selfish greed for 
their satisfactions with no other effect. Perhaps a mo- 
ment’s slight perception, and then a relapse into accus- 
tomed ways. What kind of wickedness they enter and 
how ingrained it is tells the fortunes of these Christmas 
angels. I indulge no sentimental optimism about the 
matter. I know there are homes where vice reigns that 
will not let one ray of this light shine in. There may 
even be virtuous homes where selfishness is harder than 
vice. I know there are souls whose darkness is so shut 
in upon itself that Christmas splendors will beat upon 
them in vain. But, knowing this, I would not dare to 
say that in any life every chink can be filled with bad- 
ness, every keyhole stuffed with hate, so that the prying 
presence of the infinite detectives that search out ways 
to serve the writs of love will not some time prevail. If 
hearts that are ready and swell with welcome to the 
spirits of Christmas testify to their grace, how much more 
shall we praise the time, that its nature is to persuade © 
the unready, and to carry light in and in, even where 
men sit in darkness and in the shadow that is blacker 
than death. 

For the redemption of the worst lives we have com- 
monly to look to other means. The arm of power, re- 
straint, penalty, has to be invoked. Discipline, instruc- 
tion, the imposition of duties that train reliability and 
test sincerity,—these are needed, and are the firmer 
parts of love itself. The spirit of life that Christmas 
brings is not the contradiction of such necessities. It is 
their vitality and their hope. And where they fail it 
may succeed. Without them it might often be soft and 
nerveless. But, after everything is said, the unexpected 
is what happens. We expect severity to do what we 
set it to do. We look to gentleness and cheer and the 
love of others to prosper most in lives that have much 
in common with them. The unexpected is that hard- 
ened lives should yield to provocations of love and good 
works, that minds steeled with badness should melt in 
the fire of unselfish good, and that the spirit of the Mas- 
ter who cast out demons should so live in countless lives 
that their brightness and unquenchable hope expel evil 
and make darkness light. If we knew how often the 
unexpected happens, we should expect it oftener and do 
more to make it the habit of life. If love were only 
strong with all its strength, nothing could resist it. If 
charity and good will dared more, they would accom- 
plish more. If Christmas cheer were carried into the 
least fortunate lives, we should learn as much as’ they 
would gain. We should learn how much there is in the 
worst lives that makes the best possible. We should 
learn a saner faith, and a more confident. We should 
love sinners not with pity, as if they were of another 
breed, not by help only, as if we were all one and they 
all another kind of life. We should love with love which 
is the only thing that at the end saves. 

Christmas in homes of wickedness! Perhaps we have 
not to go so far to find how it works. Perhaps in homes 
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of righteousness there are dark places. Perhaps the 
hardest tests may be found inside, not outside, such 
homes. If we ourselves have dispositions that skulk 
and cower, selfishnesses we cosset, and hates we hide 
for secret indulgence, there is a Christmas for us not yet 
celebrated,—not yet, even though we think ourselves 
beyond them. The fewer there are likely to be before 
us, the more should we make such new trial of each one 
as it comes. And we may find a power in Christmas we 
never knew before. 
Sr. Louis, Mo. 


Christmas as a Social Force. 


BY M. J. SAVAGE, D.D. 


By this I suppose is meant the supposed fact that 
Christmas tends to blot out social distinctions, soften 
antagonisms, and help people in all circumstances of life 
to realize more nearly their simple humanity and common 
brotherhood. This is entirely true in general. There is, 
however, one distinction important enough to be noticed. 
Hardly a Christmas goes by that I do not know of some 
one’s asking: ‘‘What right have you Unitarians to share 
in the celebration? You do not believe in the Trinity, 
and that the second person of this Trinity was miracu- 
lously born nineteen hundred years ago.” So far as 
this dogmatism prevails, it tends to set up artificial 
distinctions and sharpen antagonisms. It is, however, 
as every intelligent person knows, merely a bit of dog- 
matic ignorance. As the world grows more enlightened 
year by year, the amount of this gradually grows smaller, 
and by and by I trust it will entirely pass away. 

Every well-informed person knows that Christmas did 
not originate with Christianity. There is not a single 
feature of its ordinary celebration which Christianity 
did not borrow from some outside source. The only 
thing peculiar to Christianity is the spirit which is pe- 
culiarly associated with the life and teaching of Jesus. 
Nobody knows when Christmas did originate. It was 
some centuries after the birth of Jesus before the date 
was fixed upon in the Christian Church. Christianity 
only took the older festival and rechristened it. The ex- 
change of gifts, the mutual congratulations, the joy, the 
hope, the blotting out of social distinctions, and so the 
recognition of a common humanity,—all these are very 
old. We may gain one enlightening illustration of this 
if we go back to ancient Rome. Here, at this time of 
year, they were accustomed to celebrate the traditional 
reign of the god Saturn. This was supposed to be a 
time when the evils of the world did not exist. Among 
these evils, or at any rate as one of the things which 
might easily result in evil, they recognized social and 
class distinctions. So a part of their ancient festival 
was the temporary doing away of these. The servants 
sat at the feast, and the masters and mistresses waited 
upon them. 

This indicates the eternal and universal spirit of the 
Christmas season, which through all changes has come 
down to the present day. 

Christmas is peculiarly the children’s festival, and 
right in here we shall find the secret and the birth of our 
wider humanitarian ideas. We sometimes speak as 
though unselfishness was the direct opposite of self- 
regard,-and could not naturally spring out of it. But 
let us see. A man falls in love witha woman. At first 
this might be treated as a purely selfish desire on his 

But, if the love be real, we find in the most natu- 
ral way that it begins at once to blossom into unselfish- 
ness. He is willing to deny himself and suffer for the 
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sake of this love. Then, when a child is born, the un- 
selfishness receives a most marked extension. Both the 
father and the mother out of their love for the child 
(which in a way is purely selfish) are ready to deny 
themselves to any extent for the sake of this love. 

Here is the beginning of that great unselfish senti- 
ment which Christianity calls love for man, and which 
science calls altruism. The great scientific philosopher 
who has just died in England, has put this word ‘‘altru- 
ism’’ upon everybody’s lips. He has shown how, in the 
process of evolution, it naturally comes to pass that men 
begin to regard the welfare of others, finding their own 
welfare bound up in the welfare of the community. ‘This 
is only an extension of the idea of the family. The 
family grew into the tribe. The fiction of blood kinship 
was frequently maintained as extending through and 
binding together the whole tribe. The sympathetic 
imagination of the tribal savage made him recognize that 
his life was a part of the community, though he might 
look upon all others outside these limits as his natural 
enemies. By the natural widening of this sentiment we 
have at last attained the idea, though by no means the 
realization, of human brotherhood. 

At the Christmas season the first impulse is to make 
the children in the home happy. But these children 
have friends and associates, and so the Christmas love 
runs over the home limits and begins to take in at least 
some portion of the outside world. Then we think of 
the children of the poor, and then of the poor themselves. 
This sentiment of love for our kind moves us, at least 
for a little while, to see how delightful it is to make other 
people happy. We learn a lesson too often forgotten as 
soon as the Christmas days are gone by, that the mak- 
ing of other people happy reflects happiness back upon 
ourselves. 

This is the true lesson of Christmas. If we could only 
learn it thoroughly, we might wake up to the fact that 
what makes other people happy and what makes us 
happy in the process of thus conferring happiness might 
work just as well in January or July as during the last of 
December. When we have learned this, and the Christ- 
mas spirit pervades the air, then we shall have realized 
that of which the poets have dreamed and which the 
prophets have foretold. May we all of us this year do 
what we can to bring this good time to pass! 

NEw YORK. 


They had been with Jesus. 


BY CHARLES GORDON AMES, D.D. 


Rev. A. D. Mayo relates that in his youth he attended 
the Deerfield Academy. ‘‘There was no need that any 
one should teach the students religion,’ he says, ‘‘for 
Luther Lincoln was our principal.’ Grace and truth 
incarnate in a noble personality might safely be accepted 
as the very Word of God,—a living document, in a uni- 
versal language, known and read of all men. 

Christmas comes as a reminder of the head of another 
school. A beautiful story has come down the centuries, 
like an overtone of the angel song,—the story of a 
group of unlearned and simple-minded fishermen and 
other unspoiled rustics,—not fine-grained men, and not 
very bright, perhaps,—who, for two years more or less 
were taken into the intimate companionship of One whom 
they knew to be vastly their superior, and who held 
them to himself by the spell of ‘‘sweetness and light”’ 
or by the compelling power of wise goodness. In fa- 
miliar conversation and discourse, and more still by his 
atmosphere, he made them sharers of his spiritual goods, 
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—the wealth of his thought and feeling, his life and soul. 
By subtle contact some measure of his spirit passed into 
theirs. By communion with his mind, heart, and will 
they gained the beginnings of an education which at 
last made new men of them. Some of them were so 
transformed in character that they were prepared to 
play a sublime part as teachers of their countrymen, 
leaders of mankind, and founders of a new order of 
society. 

They did not become statesmen, soldiers, captains of 
industry, shrewd men of affairs, authorities in science 
or philosophy. Their Master had no such distinction, 
no such concerns. Such matters were ‘‘kingdoms of 
this world,’’ which were to be conquered and annexed 
to another and greater kingdom. And they were to be- 
come more than conquerors through simply following 
him in what he called the Regeneration. 

How did they explain his influence over them? What 
did he do for them? ‘There is one famous answer, given 
many years later, and not yet obsolete, ‘‘To as many 
as received him he gave power to become Sons of God.” 
Conscious of his own sonship, he awakened the conscious- 
ness of theirs. He quickened in them the activity of 
that spiritual nature which is most truly divine when 
most fully human, but which in the unawakened man 
stirs but feebly, and is overlaid with earthiness and 
animalism. 

These closer companions and friends of Jesus seem to 
have been gradually initiated by inward purifications 
and illuminations into a new Order of Humanity, which 
they were to extend by continuing his word and work. 
They took on new dignity and power: they acquired a 
higher rank as spiritual beings. They learned from him 
their own share in that Eternal Life which had now been 
manifest as a beam from the unimaginable and infinite 
glory. 

No wonder that such a transformation, though im- 
perfectly accomplished, should have seemed like passing 
from darkness to light and from death to life. No won- 
der they called him Lord, and saw in him the first-born 
among many brethren. No wonder that a belief and 
a report went abroad that he was a visitant to the earth, 
on an errand of mercy, from that mysterious realm where 
dwells the Majesty which no man can see and live. No 
wonder that they also shared his persuasion that the 
God who sent him came with him. And no wonder that 
the men of Jerusalem, when they saw the boldness and 
power of these obscure Galileans, ‘‘took knowledge of 
them, that they had been with Jesus.” 

What can we learn from this beautiful marvel? If it 
were only a peep-show, it would be like a look into heaven. 
Was not the faith of the disciples in Jesus largely in- 
spired by his faith in them? Did not the ‘‘virtue”’ that 
passed from him to them operate to rouse and re-enforce 
their own proper nature? And are not all of us helped, 
served, and saved by the incoming of pure and fine influ- 
ences from an unseen Source which often reach us through 
human channels,—influences of truth and love made 
alive in true and loving men and women? 


“The tidal wave of deeper souls 
Into our inmost being rolls.” 


; We cannot value half enough the help of good com- 
panionship, good society, good people. In them is a life 
which is the light of the world. They illuminate, clarify, 
and exalt our ideals of God, of man, and of ourselves. 
In their presence our coarser passions are shamed into 
silence or transmuted into finer forms by the charm of 
new and nobler affections and the birth of a higher pur- 

se. A company of faithful people—a living church— 
should make itself felt in a community as Jesus was felt 
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by those who gathered about him with open minds and 
a humble sense of need. So is the Christ continually 
reborn in our souls and in this human world. 

Boston, Mass. 


Christmas as Heroes’ Day. 


BY REV. C. F. DOLE. 


It may surprise some people when we suggest that 
Christmas is a sort of heroes’ day. ‘This is because men 
are too much accustomed to think of the hero as a polit- 
ical or military character, a chieftain or a soldier, while 
all the religious characters go into the separate class of 
‘‘the saints.’’ But there really ought not to be any such 
distinction between heroes and saints. An all-round hero 
is surely a man of religion, and an unheroic saint would 
not be a saint, or holy man, at all. In fact the time has 
probably come to drop the word ‘‘saint,’’ a somewhat 
damaged word, altogether from use. Any good hero is 
a good enough saint. 

What now do we mean by calling any one a hero? 
We mean that a man or woman has abounding life, 
energy, courage, and efficiency. We mean the kind of 
person who pours out his life with a certain generous 
abandon, and thus brings things to pass. We mean 
specially a person who brings noble things to pass, for 
the welfare of all. We mean the character whom we 
can depend upon to the utmost, who will never give up 
any good cause, who ‘‘though defeated, battles still.” 
There was always something of this sense in men’s ad- 
miration of the old-world heroes, like Achilles or Gideon. 
They were the defenders and saviors of their people. 
They stood ready to die for their friends or their country- 
men, In the modern heroes of peace, in Channing and 
William Lloyd Garrison, John Bright and Gladstone, in 
the late noble-hearted American, Henry D. Iloyd, is 
the gleam of the same abounding, out-flowing, and gen- 
erous life. ‘The heroic is human life at its fullest and 
best. The heroic is only another name for the divine. 

Another admirable characteristic in the hero is the 
essential joy of his action and conduct. He is simply 
expressing his nature. Whatever he does he chooses 
and likes todo. You may say that he could not possibly 
be his real self and do anything else than to be brave 
and generous. You could not tempt him to be mean 
or to run away. In this respect the word ‘‘hero”’ is 
a better word than ever saint was. You associate a de- 
gree of painful self-sacrifice with the saint, but the hero 
has no use for self-sacrifice. To him, in the old phrase, 
it is beautiful to die for his country. He is thinking of 
his love or his faith or the welfare of his fellows, and 
not of himself. If Jesus, for example, was the kind of 
man who reckoned with himself, whether he could afford 
to speak out and tell his truth or whether he had not 
better do something else than help his needy people, if 
he stopped to pity himself because others had so many 
good things to enjoy which he had to give up, Jesus 
would not be the world’s hero to-day. But Jesus went 
on his appointed way, as a star goes on its orbit. It 
was his own way, and his own nature kept him to it. 

This is to say—a most interesting fact—that at the 
heights of men’s lives—that is, when life is running strong 
and full in them—self-consciousness has the least to do 
with their motion. They are not asking what they shall 
gain or lose: they simply give themselves up to the 
movement of a Power not themselves, a force of right- 
eousness, an impelling love or good will, which is doubt- 
less God in them. In other words, whenever men are 
most truly living, and therefore most thoroughly their 
best selves, we discover that in these times they are 
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giving or pouring out life. They are also gaining life, 
which seems to pour through them as from an unseen 
and infinite source. They have first to lose or give or 
pour it out before they can get it. This is the spiritual 
law of all heroism. 

Now the beauty of the Christmas season is that we 
are all doing gladly and with the least of self-conscious- 
ness, what as children of God we ought to be doing all 
the time. The hero, in the old Greek thought, was 
simply living the life of a son of a god,—the gladsome, 
free, generous, courageous life! He was not thinking 
so much of what he could get, as what he could effect 
and bring to pass. So we all at Christmas are putting 
the balance of life where it normally belongs. We in- 
deed give and take; but, unless we are young children, 
we think ever so much more of the giving than the tak- 
ing. The taking and getting in fact stand for the love 
of our friends. We live in a sunny atmosphere of friend- 
liness toward all. In this atmosphere nothing is diffi- 
cult. What we do we are glad to do. Everything is 
significant; there is no drudgery. This is the heroic 


life. The best part of it is that we do not think of it 
as heroic: it is natural. Man is born for this kind of 
life. That the average man can enter into it on one 


_ day in the year simply proves what his divine destiny 


is; namely, to live thus forever. 
JAMAICA PLAIN, Mass, 


Shall we call him Master? 


Of the corporeal Jesus I think it may be safely asserted 
that we know nothing with certainty and little with 
even probability, neither his race-blood nor his parent- 
age nor his aspect nor his early habits and employments. 
He bursts upon history with the dazzling brilliancy of 
a great meteor, in northern Palestine, at a mature age, 
when the war of races and nations had ended in the uni- 
versal empire of Rome. It is said that Buddhist teachers 
had settled in a monastery on Mount Carmel. It is 
known that Jewish rabbis had transferred their schools 
from Jerusalem to Alexandria. The Greek philoso- 
phies had exhausted themselves in fruitless speculations 
respecting the nature of things and the duties of gentle- 
men and sages. Luxury, tyranny, slavery, filled the 
air men breathed and cursed the ground on which they 
tried to live, living a lingering death. Universal peace 
meant universal unrest. The gods were all dead; but the 
Roman soldier, the tax-gatherer, the usurer, the robber, 
the poisoner, the unjust judge, the priest, the necromancer, 
wretches broiling in the sun on crosses, gladiators and 
wild beasts, were everywhere. The people had no sav- 
ior, human or divine. Even Jehovah had abandoned 
Israel. A descendant of Ishmael sat on the throne of 
David. The virtuous law of Moses and the prophets 
had degenerated to a Pharisaic code of washings and 
tithings. The serene faith of Socrates had been poisoned 
at the court of Antioch and transmuted at Jerusalem 
into a bald denial of man’s immortality and an Epi- 
cureanism in which remained not a trace of the noble 
doctrines of Epicurus. 

Suddenly in that filthy world a young man appeared 
who cried with a divine voice the cry of the old prophet, 
“Wash you, make you clean!’’ In the midst of those 
woful times he spread forth his arms, and called, ‘‘Come 
unto me all ye that are weary and heavy laden, and I 
will give you rest.’’ For sophistries and rites and nega- 
tions he gave them beatitudes. On the wreck and rub- 
bish of society he stood like a beautiful, shining monu- 
ment, newly erected to the living God, around which a 
crowd gathered to gaze and wonder and worship, As 
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if he had first discovered it, he brought life and immor- 
tality to light. He lit a beacon-fire for the nations. He 
taught the Fatherhood of God over all, and the brother- 
hood of all men as men for one another. He was cruci- 
fied, and his cross drew all the western part of mankind 
unto him. The mere tradition of what he said and did 
has moulded the history of civilization, and explains the 
difference between the eastern and western hemispheres? 

Call him what you please, he was an avatar of the God 
of justice, love, and order, and as such I worship him. 
I look in vain to Benares, to Pekin, to Mecca, to Athens, or 
to any other nucleus of mental and moral activity, in past 
or present times, for such an original and complete guide 
through the labyrinth of practice and opinion. He 
speaks indeed in parables, but a child can understand 
them. His reported utterances are extravagant, Orien- 
tal, unpractical, inapplicable, impossible, if you will; 
but for all that they never deceive, they never mislead 
or seduce from the noblest path a human being walks. 
He was a mystic, but sends no man into dreamland. 
He was a socialist, but left each human being to apply 
the principles of communism to daily business according 
to an inward impulse to do all possible good and avoid 
all possible evil. What is true democracy, what is 
ideal republicanism, what is modern philanthropy, but 
the flower and fruit of the divine socialism of Jesus? He 
preaches meekness and contentment; but who was ever 
bolder, more uncompromising, more energetic? Has 
Christianity ever retarded the development of industry, 
invention, or enterprise? Will any one be hardy enough 
to assert that the ruling presence of Jesus in the market, 
the exchange, the railroad director’s room, the Masonic 
lodge, the workingmen’s association hall, the court of 
justice, now, in the nineteenth century, would not be 
as divinely beneficial as it was at Capernaum in the time 
of Augustus Cesar? 

We are making a new world. Some think that it 
cannot be successfully, or at least properly, made on 
the basis of the religion of Jesus. I think that it can: 
The millions are, in fact, making it upon that basis; and 
in the end the millions do what is right. At all events, 
the millions, while at their work of making this new 
world, worship Jesus. ‘Therefore is his name above 
every name, the most precious legacy of time to the ages: 
J. P. Lesley, in Forum. 


Spiritual Life. 


For sin is the withdrawing into self and egotism out 
of the vivifying life of God, which alone is our true life.— 
F.. W. Robertson: 

ws 

I find the gayest castles in the air that were ever piled 
far better for comfort and for use than the dungeons in 
the air that are daily dug and caverned out by grumbling, 
discontented people.—Emerson. 


vt 


Call it happiness or call it blessedness, the life whose 
end is righteousness is a life which satisfies, and which 
one is not only willing but glad to live: its ways are ways 
of pleasantness, and all its paths are peace.—Rufus Ellis. 


oe 


We say that God is good, and so we trust him. But 
what do we mean by goodness except the goodness we 
have seen here? Infinite goodness is, to our conception, 
human justice, human generosity, human pity, carried 
upward to their perfection. If we have no faith in man, 
how can we have faith in God? 
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Church Union. 


It is the unalterable conviction of all be- 
lievers, and of all thinkers as well, that the 
Church is one and that religion is one. It 
is as fixed as the unity of God, and is be- 
cause of his unity; but it is always an open 
question as to what constitutes oneness. As 
God is infinitely complex in form but one in 
spirit, so religion may wear many forms and 
bear many names and yet have one spirit. 
Complexity is not the enemy of unity, but 
rather the cause of it; but the unity is of 
another kind than form or name. The mul- 
tiplicity may be excessive, and then the 
bramble and forest must vield to make room 
for better and fewer growths. But the 
world is slowly finding out that the less the 
State meddles with the Church and the less 
churches meddle with one another, the better 
it is for all concerned. ‘Our unhappy divi- 
sions,’’ as they are sometimes called, might 
be more unhappy if they were absorbed in 
large unions. The experiment of uniting 
the Prussian Evangelical Church with the 
churches of the other German states—all 
holding substantially the same faith—has 
not proved a success. ... 

Nor should it be forgotten that a union 
for the sake of economy and effectiveness 
overlooks not only the fact that a union in 
belief could not thus be secured, but also 
if gained might develop and bring to the 
front once more the differences. These dif- 
ferences are real and do but sleep. The 
broadest line of cleavage in doctrinal be- 
lief in the Protestant churches in this coun- 
try is that between Calvinism and Armin- 
janism. Edwards devoted his great powers 
to stemming the growing tide of the latter, 
but in vain. He is honored by scholars and 
historians for his greatness and his service 
to the State, as his centuries come round; 
but the multitude is insensible to him, while 
it pours out millions of money in memory 
of Wesley. The majority still confess the 
Westminster creed; but, while Presbyterians 
and Methodists live peacefully side by side 
and work effectively in social reforms, 
hardly knowing any difference, if they were 
organically related, not to say united, the 
mixture of oil and water would but feebly 
describe their condition, so fundamentally 
do they differ. The proverb, “Do not stir 
up a sleeping dog,” is not invidious, but 
prudent. 

It would be equally difficult to bring the 
Congregational churches to a fresh assent 
to the Westminster Confession, to which 
the Presbyterian Church has recently re- 
newed its adherence with some slight changes. 
Fraternal in their relations even to the ex- 
tent of an open path between their pulpits, 
the number of Congregational ministers is 
steadily lessening who are ready to assent 
to the Confession in order to fill them. But 
greater hindrances to union than this stand 
in the way. The immediate and pressing 
question in the New England Congregational 
churches is, Can the schism of a century ago 
he healed? If there is reason for union any- 
where, it is here. There are signs as deep as 
the yearning of heart for heart, and reasons 
as weighty as the fact that what ought not 
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to have happened ought not to continue, 
why this mutual movement—if it can yet 
be called such—should be fostered and con- 
summated when the hour is ripe, far off 
though it be. 

Conditions should be well considered when 
such a question as a general union or federa- 
tion of denominations is proposed. If there 
is to be union, it should not be made on a 
basis of mere economy and technical effec- 
tiveness, but on congeniality of thought and 
feeling, on like ethical and spiritual concep- 
tions, on sympathy with humanity in its 
highest and most pressing needs, and—not 
a slight matter—on historic affiliations. It 
may be roughly said that, if you prick the 
skin of a Congregationalist,—orthodox or 
liberal,—you will find a Puritan. ‘There is 
need enough of him to-day, and he is still 
here, ready for action if the needless schism 
were overcome. If there is reason for union 
anywhere in the wide world of denomina- 
tions, it is where the disjecta membra of 
ancient Congregationalism are scattered in 
New England; but, if it implies also union 
with denominations that still cherish the 
dogmas against which the Unitarians long 
ago justly protested, it would defeat the 
most desirable movement in the churches 
now in sight. 

The era of division, or separation, seems 
to be drawing to an end. It is doubtful if 
we soon shall see another denomination of 


importance that can be called Christian, | 


There is great activity in the theological 
world, but it does not move in the direction 
of creedal organization. There is no less 
theology,—-for theology will never go out 
of fashion,—but it looks toward explanation, 
if not toward extinction of existing creeds, 
and to other changes that drop out or re- 
interpret old meanings and bring in new. 
Careful distinctions and definitions that de- 
termine the exact amount of freedom or 
necessity in the will are disregarded, be- 
cause Christian faith is not now approached 
on that side of our nature. Emphasis is 
transferred from the field of speculation, 
where chiefly the denominations originated, 
to the field of action, to psychology and 
human society. The pressure of the past 
is less felt, or is felt as reverence rather than 
as authority. The fact of change—whatever 
its cause—can no longer be resisted, and the 
chief question that burdens thoughtful 
minds in the Church is, At what speed and 
by what road will it move into the region 
where it must go? also, What shall be left 
behind and what carried forward? ‘The 
main question of all is, How to retain steadi- 
ness of mind in the confusion and rush that 
fill the air. 5 
As to the final form of the Church, it 
would be idle to forecast it. That there will 
be one only, save in some high mystical 
sense, belongs to the childhood of faith: to 
contend for it now is to mistake its move- 
ment, Yet the Church is not a dream of 
our higher nature, nor a superstition of our 
lower nature. It isa vital thing, and stands 
not for a condition, but for a movement. 
Where it will lead is not easy to determine. 
It is not moving in the prelatical way but 
it will have organization, nor in the ritualis- 
tic way but it will have a ritual that is not 
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bound by rubric lines. It will not follow 
the path of Calvin or of Arminius, but its 
freedom will not be unchartered. It will 
not accept Anselm’s answer to his question, 
“Cur Deus Homo?” but it will insist on the 
divine humanity, and find its goal somewhere 
in the region of this profound phrase, at 
once mystical and historical and scientific,— 
a phrase that represents the whole play of 
our nature. And we would say with em- 
phasis that, while the way will be traced 
along the footsteps of great leaders of thought 
and through prophets and sacred books, no 
man nor church nor Bible will be authorita- 
tive or other than a guiding and inspiring 
light. The power and the light that are 
always leading toward the unattainable goal 
are in man himself, in the development of 
his nature, not as a mere creation of God, 
but as one in whom God is immanent, and 
is ever unfolding himself in human ways 
that are also divine. Hence, while it is to 
be expected that the word ‘‘trinity” will 
not be insisted on, and—as Calvin said— 
might better have not been used, the phrase, 
“Father, Son, and Spirit,’ will pass into 
the language of the soul, because it defines 
the forces by which man lives and fulfils his 
destiny. This phrase does not spring out of 
Nicene renderings, nor from any later or 
present forms of them, all of which are more 
or less bewildering. Its roots go deeper 
down than the creeds, into man himself. 
When he has found himself, he finds within 
him that which is in all nature, and he names 
himself a son of the Father of all. He 
knows himself as spirit, and he cannot other- 
wise define himself than as one with him 
who was filled with the Spirit, and so was 
the son of the Father. And as for the 
Church, it has no office but to lead men to 
realize the divine humanity in themselves. 
Thus, yet by no easy path, they find their 
way into the Eternal Reality out of which 
they spring.—The late Theodore T. Munger, 
in Atlantic. 


Literature. 


THE CALL OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
By David Starr Jordan. Boston: Unitarian 
Publication Society. 80 cents. 

THE RELIGION OF AN EDUCATED Man. By 
Francis Greenwood Peabody. New York: 
Macmillan. $1. 

These two little volumes have in common 
more than the fact that they are addressed 
to young men, and that they are by educa- 
tors whose right to speak authoritatively is 
unquestioned. In both of them the Zezt- 
geist speaks, and the utterance, though com- 
ing from opposite sides of the continent, is 
one. It is the spirit of service to man and 
God as truest inspiration, as sounding the 
key-note to the fullest harmonies of life’s 
oratorio. And yet they differ greatly. One 
sees in them the life of the universities the 
writers represent. One thinks of President 
Jordan as the embodiment of the dynamic 
force of a Western institution devoted to 
the scientific development of external ac- 
tivities,—the use of power in mines and 
railroads and bridge-building. His speech 
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befits the utterance of the young and brawny 
West,—vigorous, breezy, confident, intensely 
and aggressively earnest. All this shines 
out in the book. Gauging the century as 
“strenuous, complex, and democratic,” the 
author reviews the work to be done,—in 
agriculture, forestry, engineering, commerce, 
pure science, literature and art, medicine, 
Jaw, politics, journalism, teaching and the 
pulpit,—and asks, What kind of men are 
needed to do rightly the work of the century? 
And the answer is, Men who are trained, seri- 
ous, clear in thought and firm in will, pure 
in mind, purposeful; in short, men of charac- 
ter. And how attractively all this is said 
let one quotation illustrate, ‘“‘The world 
turns aside to let any man pass who knows 
whither he is going.” Isn’t this a whiff of 
ozone from the Pacific? If President Jordan 
from the great, young university of the Pa- 
cific States speaks thus representatively, 
not less characteristic are Prof. Peabody’s 
three lectures to MHarvard Seniors on 
The Religion of an Educated Man. ‘This 
book stands for the reflective and the philo- 
sophical, though not the unpractical, in life. 
The title might to some suggest exclusive- 
ness in religion, but there is none of it in 
the volume. The appeal is made to a large 
class of men who need to be reminded that 
education does not free them from the cares, 
duties, and responsibilities of the common 
lot, and that knowledge need not reduce 
hope and destroy enthusiasm. The lectures 
are on “‘Religion as Education,” ‘‘The Mes- 
sage of Christ to the Scholar,” and ‘‘ Knowl- 
edge and Service.’ The first sets forth the 
natutalness of religion, and incidentally 
quotes Horace Bushnell’s dictum, ‘‘The 
child is to grow up a Christian and never 
know himself as being otherwise.’”’ The 
second defines scholarship as insight, not as 
mere acquisition. And for Jesus as a 
scholar (in this respect) the right is claimed 
to speak to scholars. His message then 
tells ‘first, of the nature of the truth with 
which the scholar has to deal; secondly, of 
the nature of the scholar who has to deal 
with the truth.” The third lecture shows 
that the test of worthfulness is ability to do 
service. The dignity of work and the utility 
of knowledge are harnessed together to pull 
the car of progress. While of great value 
to young men, these two volumes may be 
equally serviceable to children of an older 
growth,—to those whom contact with reali- 
ties has disillusioned, showing as they do 
that ideals, as objects to be attained, still 
exist and have their use in glorifying life. 
Both volumes are well and tastefully gotten 
up, and are worthy a place on the centre 
table. 


NEw ENGLAND History IN BALLADS. By 
Edward Everett Hale and His Children. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $2 net.— 
This collection of ballads has been five and 
twenty years in the making. It follows the 
story of the nation by incidents told in 
stanzas sometimes rude and uncouth, some- 
times ringing with patriotic fervor, and 
sometimes earnest with devotion to a na- 
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tional ideal. Considering Dr. Hale’s word 
in the preface,-—-‘It might be said of New 
England that she had no ballads and that 
those she has are not good,’””—one can only 
admire his patience in unearthing certain 
ancient specimens of this graphic form of 
narrative, and then be glad that the Hales 
have done so much to make good the lack. 
The ballad which Dr. Hale counts the best 
New England one thus far is Longfellow’s 
“Ballad of the French Fleet,” and he gives 
it place with parts of ‘‘Paul Revere’s Ride” 
and Dr. Holmes’s ‘‘Old Ironsides.” Other- 
wise he leaves out ‘‘the four makers” as he 
calls Longfellow, Whittier, Lowell, and 
Holmes, contenting himself with giving a list 
of their New England poems which might 
properly appear in such a collection were 
they not already reasonably familiar. 
Among the earliest of the ballads is ‘‘Uncle 
Tracy’s Thanksgiving,” which is given from 
pure tradition, and of which Dr. Hale says 
that he does not believe it ever appeared in 
print before. He places its date between 
1661 and 1689, and says that he heard it 
himself as early as 1825. This and several 
others, more martial in sentiment, bring us 
curiously near colonial times in spirit. Per- 
haps the best known of the early ballads are 
those about Captain Kidd and ‘‘poor Robin- 
son Crusoe.’ Dr, Hale’s notes are quite as 
interesting as the verses. It is not easy to 
tell how many of the poems are his own; but 
several of them are unmistakable, and two 
or three have already appeared in the Chris- 
tran Register. At the end of the volume are 
grouped three poems by R. B. H., to be read 
with tender memories. The book is illus- 
trated. 


PILGRIM’s PROGRESS. By John Bunyan. 
New York: Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.50 
net.—Concerning the subject-matter of Bun- 
yan’s great work it is not needful to write. 
It is pleasant to know that after all these 
years there is still a demand for it which will 
justify new editions. The wonder to us is 
that Bunyan’s Holy War, with its stirring 
description of sieges and hand-to-hand com- 
bat between redoubtable warriors, has fallen 
out of the list of popular books, while the 
tale of the Pilgrim, with his gentle manners 
and finer thought, has survived. Every- 
thing has been done in this edition to make 
the book worth the money asked for it. 
Printed in good type on tinted paper, with 
thirty-one illustrations in Puritan costume 
by Harold Copping, it makes a plain, hand- 
It is claimed that 
the text is that which received Bunyan’s 
latest revision, and that it represents his 
work as it left his hands in the eleventh edi- 
tion. Pilgrim’s Progress is one of the books 
without a knowledge of which no education 
can be considered far advanced, to say 
nothing of being complete. For more than 
two hundred years the book has been a 
treasury of allegory and gentle thought, 
which has presented orthodoxy indeed, and 
all its essential features, and yet has so ex- 
pressed the better thought of Christianity 
that the most gloomy aspects of Puritanism 
lose their grimness and become merely alle- 
gorical, as unreal and as interesting as 


Apollyon or the giant Despair, Bronson 
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Alcott made his own selections from it into 
a text-book for the instruction of children. 


THRoucH Love To Licut. Compiled by 
John White Chadwick and Annie Hathaway 
Chadwick. Boston:1,.C. Page&Co. $1.25. 
No editors of an anthology could bring to 
their work of selection wider knowledge of 
the best things that have been written, or 
truer appreciation of their beauty and power, 
than Mr. and Mrs. Chadwick. Their book 
was first published some seven years ago, 
though it seems not so long. ‘The new illus- 
trated edition appears in time for the Christ- 
mas season of book-buying, but too late for 
ante-holiday announcement in our columns, 
the more’s the pity. Nobody missed illus- 
trations from the volume as it appeared 
first, but the sixteen that have been added 
harmonize not unfitly with the spirit of the 
collection as expressed in the sub-title, 
“Songs of Good Courage.” Sometimes the 
fragments of poems are tantalizing, the 
more because the titles of the larger wholes 
are not usually given, to aid in the search 
for them. Sometimes too a perfectly famil- 
iar poem might have been spared to make 
place for more of those hardly known at 
all, but included by the editors’ quick in- 
sight for the true and beautiful wherever 
found. That the selections are widely in- 
clusive, however, is shown by the fact that 
more than half of the authors represented 
are so by single poems, while many more 
have only two each. The book makes for 
sanity and gratitude of temper and outlook, 
even in the face of mystery and disappoint- 
ment; and perhaps nothing better is ever 
said of a book, 


NOTE-BOOK OF AN ADOPTED MOTHER. By 
Eleanor Davids. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co. $1.—One may go far and seek long 
before he can find a wiser, saner, more prac- 
tical book on child training than this, which 
bears every mark of actual experience. The 
writer’s true name is not given because of 
the honesty with which the chapters are 
written, and the intimate character of the 
day by day revelations of a child’s devel- 
opment. The adopted mother had the best 
preparation for the profession of mother- 
hood, in that she was a thoroughly trained 
kindergartner and had taught not only 
kindergarten pupils, but kindergarten teach- 
ers in Chicago. Evidently she was trans- 
planted into a home of her own before her 
methods had a chance to harden or her en- 
thusiasm to wane. She was a kindergartner 
and something more, developed by actual 
motherhood and the unintermitting respon- 
sibility of home life. It was natural that 
she should continue the habit of note- 
taking about the children in her charge, 
begun in her years of training. Her ex- 
perience is the more valuable because she 
never for a moment spares herself for a mis- 
take or a brief letting down of her ideals. 
She is no impossible saint of a mother, but 
she has the key of the situation, and the 
chapters are all good and wholesome and 
helpful. The bright face of the boy him- 
self illuminates the whole book and matches 
his character to perfection, 
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THE CAPTAIN’s DAUGHTER. By Gwendo- 
len Overton. New York: The Macmillan 
Company.—This book contains a record of 
the experience of an attractive girl, the 
daughter of a captain in the American army 
on the frontier. About this attractive girl 
are grouped various persons, good and bad. 
One of the best of them is Haggarty, a cor- 
poral, who had formerly been an orderly 
for her father, and her devoted servant. 
There is of course a young man in the case 
and there is a villain,—a forger and a thief, 
who makes trouble for many people. He 
is a new recruit, and Marian, the captain’s 
daughter, discovering him committing a 
theft, undertakes to give him another chance. 
She takes high moral ground, with great 
confidence in human nature; but instead of 
saving the thief she merely shields the guilty 
for a time at the expense of herself and her 
innocent friends. Whether or not the 
story is true to the place and the time we 
do not know, but it furnishes light and at- 
tractive reading in spite of the shadows 
which flit across the scene. 


THE OLD FUuRNITURE Boox. With a 
sketch of past days and ways. By N. Hud- 
son Moore. New York: Frederick A. Stokes 
Company. $2 net.—This is a beautiful book 
just suited to the holidays. It contains one 
hundred and twelve illustrations, showing 
the furniture used by our ancestors in various 
parts of the country, with numerous interiors 
showing how the furniture was arranged in 
colonial houses. We have not only the de- 
scriptions of the various pieces of valuable 
furniture which are to be found in old houses, 
but also sketches of the work of the great 
cabinet-makers. We have full descriptions 
of furniture known as Dutch, Chippen- 
dale, Adam, Sheraton, Empire, and other 
makes and styles. Incidentally we have 
much information concerning the owners of 
this furniture, the houses they inhabited, 
the way they lived, and the clothing, plate, 
and china which went with this fine old fur- 
niture, with various historical incidents and 
anecdotes which throw more light upon the 
real life of the old times than many ponder- 
ous historical treatises. 


DANIEL WEBSTER FOR YOUNG AMERICANS. 
Edited by Charles I’. Richardson. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co.—Twenty-two famous 
speeches by the greatest American orator 
are here prefaced by a study of his life, work, 
influence, and final place among the orators 
of the world. Prof. Richardson is professor 
of English in Dartmouth College, and he has 
prepared the book with especial reference 
to students. The debt which Americans 
owe to the man who upheld in the courts 
and in Congress the integral strength and 
lasting structure of the nation is strongly 
emphasized, and it is shown that his speeches 
contain lessons for the young Americans of 
to-day that need to be heeded. A chapter 
on Webster as a master of style, abridged 
from the essay by Edwin P. Whipple, is 
added; and an appendix includes the Decla- 
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ration of Independence, the Constitution of 
the United States, and Washington’s Fare- 
well Address. The book contains also more 
than fifty illustrations, of which the frontis- 
piece is a reproduction of a hitherto uncopied 
daguerreotype in the possession of Dart- 
mouth College. 


INDIANS OF THE PAINTED DESERT. By 
George Wharton James. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. $2 net.—Mrs. Austin, author 
of The Land of Little Rain, and Mr. James 
agree in pronouncing the desert lands, in 
spite of their desolation, a region of unquali- 
fied allurement. Both speak with rapture 
of the glory of the stars, the mysteries of 
its silences, its radiance and romance. Mr. 
James has been almost frozen in its snow- 
storms, choked with its whirling sand, terri- 
fied by its lightnings, almost sunstruck by 
the scorching sunlight; yet he yields to its 
fascinations as do the men of whom Mrs. 
Austin has written who go away cursing, 
but return and stay. Mr. James writes 
nmittch about the Indian tribes, their social 
and domestic lives, their occupations and 
religious rites. His own personal experi- 
ences are always interesting, though they are 
continually subordinated to the information 
which he gives concerning the country and 
its industries. A photographer accompanied 
the writer on his trip, and thus the book is 
profusely illustrated. 


THE CHILDREN’S Book oF LONDON. By 
G. E. Mitton. London: A. & C. Black. 
Imported by the Macmillan Company, New 
York.—The author of this book was with 
Sir Walter Besant joint author of The Fas- 
cination of London. He now presents Lon- 
don as it night appear to children who were 
visiting the great city and seeing for the 
first time the novel things that would attract 
their attention in the streets, markets, and 
houses, and also the illustrations of history 
which would be pointed out to them in the 
Tower, the Houses of Parliament, and other 
historic places. With our author for com- 
petent guide the children visit the Zodlogical 
Gardens, the Natural History Museum, 
Westminster Abbey, and St. Paul’s. The 
style of description is easy, familiar, and 
without effort, adapted to the boys and girls 
who would like to know something about 
London. There are twelve full-page illus- 
trations in color. ‘The book is well printed, 
is bound in holiday garb in scarlet, blue, and 
gold, and has that attractive lightness which 
we find in so many English books. 


Hout oF HEATHFIELD. By Caroline At- 
water Mason. New York: The Macinillan 
Company. $1.50.—The clergyman in fic- 
tion is not always pictured in so reasonable 
and likable a guise as is this young rector 
of Heathfield. The love-story is the main 
thing rather than a study of relations be- 
tween a minister and his people; but inci- 
dentally these come to the fore in a less 
commercial aspect than that in which they 
have sometimes been presented, and for this 
reason they are, on the whole, truer to life. 


There_must be all kinds of people in every 
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parish, and Murray Holt has his proper 
share of difficulties; but these are not unduly 
exaggerated, and the opposition of a rival 
in love belongs to the development of the 
plot. The story is pleasantly written and 
worth reading for its own sake rather than 
for any discussion of the situation presented. 


JOHN MAxWELL’s MARRIAGE. By Stephen 
Gwynne. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$1.50.—The plot of this novel can hardly be 
said to depend on a marriage made in haste 
and repented at leisure, because the repent- 
ance followed quickly upon the ceremony. 
Throughout the book, however, sympathy is 
almost entirely with the reckless husband 
who took an unwilling bride and then turned 
his mind to atonement. The second part 
of the story is concerned with the next gen- 
eration. There are some striking scenes in 
the novel, notably that in which John Max- 
well, as an American spy, is chased by Eng- 
lish officials and saved by clever artifice; 
and still earlier in the book that in which 
John, stung by mortification and disap- 
pointed love at the desertion of his betrothed 
on the very day of the wedding, is trapped 
by her wily father into marrying the resist- 
ing sister whom he has hardly seen. The 
plot is quite out of the common from be- 
ginning to end. 


Tue Forrest HEARTH. By Charles Major. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $1.50 
net.—If life in Indiana ‘‘during the thirties” 
is truly represented in this novel, there is 
slight reason to look back upon its simplic- 
ity with regret. The hero is inexplicable, 
if he is intended to represent a man of aver- 
age honesty and intelligence, and his affairs 
drag discouragingly in a fashion that may 
be realistic, but which wears out the interest 
of the reader. His lady love is a gentle, 
clinging creature, given to sobbing; and her 
mother is a caricature as impossible as the 
mother-in-law of the joke column in the 
daily newspaper. The story is furnished 
with the usual rustic accessories, a spelling 
school, a rival suitor representing city duplic- 
ity, and kissing games that make a deal of 
trouble. Better things might have been ex- 
pected from Mr. Major. 


DaPHNE. By Margaret Sherwood. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.—There is 
much of the Greek joyousness in this charm- 
ing idyl of youth and love and Italy. When 
the Puritan conscience invades it with doubts 
and questionings, it is triumphantly routed, 


Jor rather subjugated and made to yield 


assent to the domination of a joy based 
finally on experience of life, not ignorance. 
The vineyards and olive groves of Italy are 
pictured with rare grace of suggestion, and 
make a fit setting for the story of Apollo 
and Daphne in modern guise. Miss Sher- 
wood is associate professor of English at 
Wellesley College. Here’s hoping she may 
teach her students the secret of her literary 
style! . 


Drawinc-room Prays.” By Grace Luce 
Irwin, San Francisco: Paul Elder ‘& Co. 
$1.25¢net.—There is a real demand for such 


plays_as these, designed for amateur acting, 
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practical and funny, simple in situation, and 
giving the characters almost an equal amount 
of work and opportunity. The scenes are 
such as can easily be arranged, and as one- 
act farces they require no change of setting 
Two at least give a chance for vaudeville 
interludes. The author’s aim has been to 
produce not reading plays, but such as will 
be made effective on the amateur stage by 
action and amusing situations, and this aim 
she has successfully compassed. 


cd 


THE CoLONEL’s OPERA CLoaK. By Chris- 
tine C. Brush. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
This book, published nearly twenty-five 
years ago, has continued to be a favorite up 
to the present time, and justifies its repub- 
lication in this new and beautiful edition. 
It is well printed, well bound, and illustrated 
from drawings by FE. W. Kemble and Arthur 
E. Becher. 


Miscellaneous. 


Richard G. Badger prints The Significance 
of the Ring and the Book,—a study of Brown- 
ing’s masterpiece by Roy Sherman. It is 
the product of enthusiasm for the poet, and 
Mr. Stowell’s analysis of the books, which 
he has studied carefully, contain suggestions 
worth careful consideration. 


The Old Farmer’s Almanac comes as of 
old, and keeps its constituency because for 
the most part it is the same almanac which 
“my mother’ used to have and which “my 
father” consulted concerning the changes of 
the moon and the probabilities of the weather. 
It comes in two forms, one with the old cover, 
and the other interleaved, with a stiff cover. 
Boston: William Ware & Co. 


The Pope Manufacturing Company issue 
a calendar for 1904 with a dated leaf for 
every day in the year, each of which carries 
a sentiment written by some well-known 
person who believes in the good of bicycling 
and recommends it with enthusiasm. Half 
the leaf is left blank for memoranda, and it 
is safe to say that the convenience of the 
arrangement will insure the reading of 
the daily quotation. These contributions, 
largely from physicians and educators be- 
ginning with President Eliot, have been spe- 
cially written for the calendar, which may 
be obtained from 21 Park Row, New York. 


Ginn & Co. are the publishers of Geographic 
Influences in American History, by Albert 
Perry Brigham, professor of geology in Col- 
gate University. The book represents an 
attempt to combine the materials of Amer- 
ican history and geography, and strikes 
into a new line of thought for children which 
is not only interesting and instructive, but 
which will prove suggestive to the teacher 
and general reader, in showing the impor- 
tance of certain physiographic features of 
our country upon the unfolding of our in- 
dustrial and national life. Such a study 
of geographic influences widens thought. 
A chapter on government study of our do- 
main considers different phases of public 


activity, and describes the work of the geolog- | GEO, H. ELLIS CO., 272 Congress St., Boston aja Congress Street - - - 
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ical survey, the various divisions of the de 
partment of agriculture, the experiment sta- 
tions which are working in co-operation with 
the State governments, the fish commis- 
sion, and other lines of public work. There 
are numerous maps and photographs. 
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Christmas Day in the Morning. 


I saw three ships come sailing in 

On Christmas day, on Christmas day ; 
I saw three ships come sailing in 

On Christmas day in the morning. 


And what was in those ships all three 
On Christmas day, on Christmas day? 

And what was in those ships all three 
On Christmas day in the morning? 


Oh, they sailed into Bethlehem, 

On Christmas day, on Christmas day, 
Oh, they sailed into Bethlehem, 

On Christmas day in the morning. 


And all the bells on earth shall ring 
On Christmas day, on Christmas day ; 
And all the bells on earth shall ring 
On Christmas day in the morning. 


And all the angels in heaven shall sing 
On Christmas day, on Christmas day ; 

And all the angels in heaven shall sing 
On Christmas day in the morning. 


And all the souls on earth shall sing 
On Christmas day, on Christmas day ; 
And all the souls on earth shall sing 
On Christmas day in the morning. 


Then let us all rejoice amain 

On Christmas day, on Christmas day ; 
‘Then let us all rejoice amain 

On Christmas day in the morning. 


—Sixteenth Century Carol. 
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“And They Followed the Star.” 


BY HARRIET T COMSTOCK, 


Il. 

Children were going up. the steps of 
St. Andrews, and entering the swinging 
doors,—poor children, and each carrying 
a bundle; but they were all merry, and 
chattering eagerly. 

They did not notice Margot, so she slipped 
in with the rollicking company. ‘Oh!’ 
she gasped, as she stepped in the church, 
“oh?’ It was warm and light. An organ, 
unseen, but filling the church with melody, 
was telling the children that it was the 
“Holy Night.” Margot did not know what 
the organ said, but the music thrilled her. 
She undid the clasp of the mantle, and looked 
down at Pierre. He gazed about with a 
strange interest, and he saw more than 
Margot had. 

“Look!” he whispered, and pointed ahead. 

Ah, it was a tree, a great, tall tree! and 
it bore a load of twinkling candles. 

“Stars!’? murmured Pierre. “O_ sister, 
are we in the star?” 

“Yes,” breathed Margot, as she sank in 
the dark corner of a back pew, ‘‘we—are—in 
—the—star!”’ 

Just then, from away up aloft, a voice, 
wonderful and sweet, burst forth on a wave 
of music — 


‘‘O holy night! The stars were brightly 


shining: 

It was the night of the dear Saviour’s 
birth!” 

“Stars—brightly’’— Pierre’s tender voice 


trailed off to sleep on a happy baby laugh, 
bu! Margot sat enthralled. Then the organ 
ceased Some one was speaking. 
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“Children!” It was a deep voice, kind 
and compelling. Margot changed Pierre’s 
position on her aching arm, and raised her- 
self up. 

Ah, it was the good priest! He was speak- 
ing to the children near the altar; but little 
he knew how far his voice was reaching or 
how deeply it was touching a small stranger 
nestling in the warm darkness. 

“Children, you have come with your gifts 
to lay them on the altar of the God of little 
children. There is always some one poorer 
than you, some one to whom this good God 
bids you be generous and kind. I know 
that each one has brought something that 
was dear to him, perhaps something that 
he wanted very much to keep; but God will 
understand, and the gift will be twice blessed. 
It will bless you who give and the poorer 
child who receives. 

“Now come and place your gifts here.” 

Up went the merry throng. This was 
an old custom to them, Did they not know 
all about it? 

They brought their gifts of cherished toys 
or books,—often shabby, but all well-be- 
loved,—and laid them upon the altar. Then 
strange things happened after they had 
gone. The gifts were borne away to God’s 
poorer poor, and upon the tree were hung, 
by unknown but loving hands, and in some 
one’s name about whom they were ignorant, 
gifts for them,—gifts and candy and golden 
fruit! They knew what to expect. The 
wonderful mystery and pleasure had hap- 
pened every year since their dear rector 
came. So, laughing and singing their Christ- 
mas carols, they merrily gave in the name 
of love, and then passed, still singing, out 
into the night. To-morrow they would 
come again to reap their reward. 

Margot listened and pondered. 

“God bids you be generous!” 
breathed, and her eyes shone. 

“There is always some one poorer than 
you!” The little mouth quivered. ‘“‘Some- 
thing dear to him!’”’ Margot looked down 
upon Pierre’s sleeping face. He was all 
that she had in the wide world. She had 
nothing to give to the children’s God, and 
yet she yearned to lay something upon the 
glittering altar. 

At the altar two figures were moy- 
ing swiftly but silently about. One was 
the good priest and the other a tall woman. 
Gracious and beautiful was she, and she wore 
a gown of softest white. For a moment 
Margot thought that she beheld an angel, 
and she clutched Pierre with renewed fear. 
Then she heard the voice of the white-robed 
figure, and fear fled. ‘“This do we in the 
name of the little children that never 
were!” the voice said. And with the 
words came a laugh that floated through 
the fragrant dimness and rested in Margot’s 
heart. 

The two were hanging wonderful things 
on the tree, dolls, drums, wee cradles, soldier 
suits,—everything that goes to make child- 
ish hearts happy on Christmas Day. Fresh 
candles, to be lighted on the morrow, were 
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also being carefully placed among the 
branches, 

“Sometimes I have thought,’’ the sweet, 
merry voice went on, as the lady placed a 
marvellous doll on the tree, “that I would 
take some forsaken little child and call it 
mine and make it very happy, but’’— 

“But what, dear?’ asked the rector. 

“Well, it always seems that the baby I 
want, some one, no matter how poor, wants 
to keep it. I must have one that I can love 
from the very start,—one that will seem 
mine. I think it will know me, as I will 
know it. It must be pretty and it must 
need me as—as I need it!” 

Suddenly a sharp pain ran through Mar- 
got’s heart, and yet it brought a clear thought 
with it. She looked down upon Pierre. 
“He is—very—pretty!’’ she gasped, “‘and— 
and—I think—he—needs her!’ Then, be- 
cause the charm and the vision still en- 
wrapped her, she gathered Pierre to her 
aching heart, and staggered to her feet. 
Her long gray mantle floated behind her as 
quickly and softly she almost ran down the 
long aisle. Like a vision of the Madonna 
she looked, with the strange, uplifted ex- 
pression on her wan little face, which shone 
above Pierre’s golden head that was pil- 
lowed on her breast. 

The two moving about the tree did not 
hear her until she reached the steps of the 
altar. Then the woman turned, and gazed 
in real fear at the wonderful picture. 

“John!” she whispered. ‘Oh, see here!” 
The man was beside her at once. For a 
moment the sight shook his stronger nerves. 

“T—have—brought Pierre to you!’’ Mar- 
got’s voice was low and thrilling. “He is 
ill, very ill, 1 fear; but, if you can take gocd 
care of him, and make him strong and well 
again, I—can—bear—the rest!” 

Pierre suddenly opened his eyes, and fixed 
them upon the star that gleamed above the 
beautiful lady. Then he smiled, his old, 
merry smile, and held out his arms. 

“Give him to me!’ Hungrily, eagerly the 
woman bent and took the baby form from 
Margot’s weary arms. She nestled him 
against her bosom, and with infinite tender- 
ness crooned a lullaby that no baby ears 
had ever heard before. 

‘The rector looked at Margot, standing 
empty handed and forgotten. He under- 
stood. Had he not seen unselfish love be- 
fore? But this little child was so young to 
be so brave! He drew her toward him. 
“My child, tell me all about it,” he said. 

Then between catches and pauses the 
piteous story was told. Beginning with the 
dim, far-off days in France, wandering 
through the hard years of orphanage and the 
singing and dancing, to the following of the 
star and—this! Margot glanced at the — 
white-robed lady smiling above Pierre, and 
she could say no more! 

“Come!”’ The lady, smiling and singing 
to the contented baby in her arms, led the 
way. The rector followed, still holding 
Margot’s thin little hand. 

Into the study they went behind the 
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church, A bright fire sparkled ‘in a broad 
grate: the room was filled with a rosy light 
which shone from a lamp with a crimson 
shade. By a couch the lady knelt, and put 
Pierre among the cushions. Then deftly 
and tenderly she began to unwrap the cloth- 
ing Margot had lovingly fastened about the 
little brother. 

The rector placed Margot in a deep chair, 
and together they waited. The hood and 
coarse coat were off at last, then, as the boy’s 
pale beauty was more fully seen, the woman 
sighed “‘ah!’”’ in a little gasp of pleasure and 
pain. Then quickly, “Go for a doctor, 
John: tell him to come at once!’ 

The rector obeyed, and alone and anxious 
Margot watched the scene. Presently the 
lady remembered. She turned around, still 
keeping one hand on Pierre: the other she 
outstretched to the little girl in the chair. 

“Oh!” she faltered, “I forgot. You can- 
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made it very tight and close, of fine, soft 
thread, and fastened up the door. He did 
not leave himself even a window to look out. 
If there had been one, how it would have 
surprised him to see that he was riding in a 
sleigh. 

He would have been still more surprised 
if he had seen the tree standing in the parlor, 
covered with toys and trinkets and candles. 

“Tt must be spring,”’ he thought, for it was 
warm in the parlor. 

So he poked a hole in the wall of his house 
and out he came. But what do you think? 
He was not a caterpillar at all. 

“Oh, see the lovely butterfly!’ cried May. 

He flew to the tip-top bough, and the chil- 
dren said there was nothing else on the tree 
so pretty as the butterfly. 

“He must have come down the chimney 
with Santa Claus!” said May. She never 
guessed that he came out of the caterpillar’s 
house.—Selected. 


not understand, dear child; but the baby]. 


made me forget. Come here, you poor, 
brave little thing!’ Margot went timidly 
forward, and was gathered into the aris 
that were wide enough and strong enough 
to encircle all helpless childhood. 

“Never fear, little girl: the baby will get 
well. He and you are safe now. The 
good God brought you here!” 

“We followed the star!’ whispered Mar- 
got, fearing to disturb Pierre’s peace. 

“Well, that led to him long ago, dear 
child!’ Margot could not understand, but 
she returned the tender smile. 

“And to-morrow,”’ the lady went on, “‘ what 
a Christmas it will be! After the others 
have had their tree we will have ours in here! 
I think there has never been such a Christ- 
mas as to-morrow will be for you—and me!’ 
The strong hands were making ready a 
nest among the pillows by Pierre. “Slip 
in here, little sister, and sleep. I must heat 
milk—oh, there are so many happy things 
to do!” She bustled about, laughing and 
singing softly. Margot watched her until 
the warm, bright room grew hazy. Only 
the red lamp stood out distinct and clear. 
Then that became a star, the most wonder- 
ful star of all! Margot drowsily put a pro- 
tecting arm about Pierre, smiled happily, 
and—followed that star! 


A Christmas Visitor. 


Papa, Archie, and May went to the woods 
to get a Christmas tree, and found just what 
they wanted,—a little pine, bushy and 
straight. 

“There is something I must cut off,” said 
Archie. He pointed to a little gray bunch 
on one of the twigs and pulled out his knife. 

“No, no!” cried May, holding his hand. 


“Let it stay. It is a poor little caterpillar’s 
house.” 
May was right. One Indian summer day 


a caterpillar, dressed in brown velvet, was 
taking a walk in the woods. At last he 
came to the little pine tree and thought to 
himself, ‘What a nice place to spend the 
winter!” 

So he made himself a little house, He 


Patriotic. 


“Which would you like best, my little Hugh, 
Your stocking filled, or your half-worn shoe,— 
Our way or the way Dutch people do?”’ 


“« Oh, fill my stocking for me! ”? Hugh said, 
My roguish Hugh with the curly head. 
‘*T’ll hang it up when I go to bed.” 


“You like American ways, I see! ” 

‘*Oh, yes, American ways for me,— 

My stocking will hold the most!’’ said he. 
—Mary M, Currier, in Little Folks. 
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The Rainy Day. 


BY KATHARINE KENDALL, SIMONDS., 


“Tt never rains, but it pours,” is the old 
proverb; and to-day it was raining on both 
sides of the window-pane. 

But why should it rain on this side? There 
was a warm room, and in it a cheery fire, and 
dear grandma with a little lace cap on her 
gray hair and a lace kerchief on her black 
silk dress. With such a grandma no one 
should weep, and soon Polly tried to dry 
her eyes and kept time to the knitting- 
needles. 
to find her own smile reflected on grandma’s 
face. 

It had all come from the rain on the out- 
side. Polly had said to her grandma the 
day before that she wanted to go to the Zoo! 
Grandma had said she would take Polly the 
next day, and Polly went to bed that night 
in bliss. 

But now the rain! 
poured! 

Presently grandma told Polly to bring the 
package that she had bought the day before, 
and you may be sure it did not take Polly 
long. Then grandma stirred the fire, and 
before she knew it Polly was sitting on a 
stool at grandma’s feet popping corn, Grand- 
ma told Rose, Polly’s nurse, that she would 
take care of Polly and keep her little hands 
out of mischief. So Polly and grandma had 
the cosy room to themselves. 

Then they began to play. They went to 
the Zoo, and Jumbo, the big elephant, took 
them to ride on his back. Mamma in the 


Oh, dear, how it 
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next room heard Polly s laugh ring out loud 
and clear, and papa down in his study smiled 
to himself to think of Polly smiling and 
dimpling once more. 

After a while grandma and Polly were 
hungry. Grandma pulled down the cur- 
tains and lighted two little candles in pink 
shades and put them on the table. Then 
she and Polly drew up their chairs and had 
some real fruit cake and each a glass of fresh, 
lovely milk which Brindle, the good cow, 
gavetothem. Polly pretended she was visit- 
ing grandma, and, oh my! what fun it was! 
But, best of all, papa and mamma both came 
to the tea-party, and papa added some can- 
died fruits. 

After they had eaten all there was on the 
little table, and after Polly—who never 
drank more than one glass of milk—had 
emptied two large glasses, grandma blew 
out the candles and pulled up the shades 
which had gone down on such a dingy world, 
when—what do you think? there was the 
sun shining away as brightly as ever! How 
Polly danced! And she and grandma went 
to the Zoo to see the real Jumbo after all. 


“Be still, sad heart, and cease repining, 
For behind the cloudsis the sun still shining.” 


In many places it is the Christ Child who 
distributes gifts, as Santa Claus does with 
us. He is usually assisted by a company 
of angels. 


An English lady had the credit of intro- 
ducing the Christmas tree into Rome. She 
was the nursery governess of the infant 
Prince of Naples, heir to the Italian throne. 
For her royal charge’s delectation she pro- 
vided a Christmas tree, and ever since this 
particular feature of the festive season has 
become the order of the day among the good 
people of Rome. 


The national nicknames of the patron 
saint are as multifarious as his personal 
disguises. The, name of.Santa Claus is 
derived from the Dutch. In Switzerland 
he is the Sami Claus, and in Norway and 
Sweden Sonner Klas. The people of the 
Vocarlberg know him as Zimmei Klas, and 
believe that he travels about with a big hay- 
sack, into which he threatens to put naughty 
children. 


Bad grocer 
confesses his 
badness by sell- 
ing bad lamp- 
chimneys. 

MAcBETH. 


You need to know how to manage your 
lamps to have comfort with them at small cost. 
Better read my Index; I send it free. 
MacseETH, Pittsburgh. 


Before she knew it, she looked up| 
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Good News. 
Adeste Fideles. 


Approach, O believers, singing your hosannas, 
Oh, come in your triumph to Bethlehem. 
See your Redeemer lying in a manger ; 
Oh, come and adore him, 
Oh, come and adore him, 
Oh, come and adore him, the Saviour of men. 


Come and adore the light that shone in darkness, 
Son of the Highest, well beloved. 
Search for the Child, and, when ye have found him, 
Oh, come and adore him, 
Oh, come and adore him, 
Oh, come and adore him, the Saviour of men. 


Sing hallelujah, angels bow before him, 
Seraph and cherub, exalt his name. 
Gloria, glory to God in the highest ! 
Oh, come and adore him, 
Oh, come and adore him, 
Oh, come and adore him, the Saviour of men. 


Hail to thee, Jesus, born to-day our Saviour, 
Jesus forever glorious ; 
Word of the Father, Word of Life incarnate, 
Oh, come and adore him, 
Oh, come and adore him, 
Oh, come and adore him, the Saviour of men. 


—Edward E. Hale. 


Christmas Presents. 


I see that one of the new line, an old friend 
of mine, is making a protest against the old- 
fashioned celebration of Christmas. The 
text of this protest is the hard work which 
it gives for the young women in shops who 
are overworked in selling candy. I am 
very sorry for them. I cannot help thinking 
that something which goes deeper than legis- 
lation may relieve them, For this reason I 
suppose that the protest is of use, as all 
things well meant are of use. But I cannot 
help saying a word or two in justification of 
a habit which will at least last well into the 
century. t 

In Dr. Bellows’s charming paper on the 
“Divinity of Childhood,” he compares this 
great annual pilgrimage of our streets with 
the visits of the wise men who proved their 
wisdom by going to Bethlehem at the period 
of the first Christmas. He says of the wise 
men that “for the baby boy they opened 
their treasures and presented unto him gifts.” 
And then he says: ‘‘The first Christmas pres- 
ents! How well the story, in its Oriental 
dress, prefigures—shall I say typifies?—last 
week and this week! 

“Our own wise men and wise women have 
been looking forward to Christmas Day. 
How shall they fitly honor it? Nay, in this 
occupation they have journeyed further than 
their predecessors. For the wise men’s 
journey to Bethlehem, though it were from 
the farthest East, has been immeasurably 
exceeded by the united journeys of love 
about the streets of every city, collecting 
treasures and transporting them to the pres- 
ence of some young child.” 

“Who has not met these wise men, with 
their gifts in their hands, following the star 
till they come to the place where the young 
child was. Every public vehicle has been 
burdened with their errands. Our streets 
have swarmed with their encumbered forms 
as if the whole East had suddenly poured its 
wealth of wise men into our distant West, 


_|of all these gifts. 
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our Bethlehem of the world’s pilgrimage, 
where the young child of a new-born human- 
ity is to be found.” 

Let us try to connect our plans of last week 
and our performance of this with the origin 
How is it that Christmas 
week becomes associated with this altruism, 
this life for others? In hours of buying and 
walking and planning, Andrew and Mary, 
Simon and Joanna, do not think of them- 
selves. They think of others. What does 
he want most? What does she want most? 
How can I best surprise him with something 
he has never seen? How can I best make 
his life easier in this new-born year? 

We are in busy times, and we do not like 
to sit up to sell candy till midnight. All 
the same, we do like to connect our plans of 
last week and of next week with the origin 
of it all. How is it that Christmas week 
suggests and carries out the lesson of abso- 
lute unselfishness? Will Christmas week 
perhaps help the reader of these lines to 
remember that he is to love his neighbor as 
he loves himself, and will he turn back to 
the beginning of this Gospel or that Gospel 
or the other Gospel of the Acts of the Apos- 
tles to see how this doctrine of absolute un- 
selfishness is the centre of the whole? ‘Let 
no man say that anything he has is his own.” 
Let all men regard everything as a sacred 
trust for the common good; that the first, 
second, and third gift of the Saviour of Man 
was that he “led captivity captive and gave 
gifts unto men.”’ That is one of Paul’s fine 
quotations in which he sums up into two or 
three words the lessons he has in hand, 

The jot-and-tittle people, which is to say 
nine-tenths of the critics, are fond of telling 
us that we do not know whether the Christ- 
mas season marks the real proclamation of 
the birth of Jesus Christ. Some of them go 
so far as to say that we do not know whether 
he was born at all, like those people in 
the Book of Acts who did not so much as 
know “‘that there was any Holy Ghost,’ of 
whom there are many representatives to-day. 
Some of the jot-and-tittle people do not so 
much as know that there was any Jesus of 
Nazareth, and of these some—half—do not 
care. 

But almost everybody knows that the days 
are beginning to grow longer. Ever since 
last Monday they have been growing longer. 
Those of us who are cross say that we do 
not observe any change. Those of us who 
live in the spirit and walk in the spirit know 
that, whether we observe it or not, there is 
a change, and know that this change means 
light instead of darkness; and we know what 
followed when the good God thought the 
thought or said the word or gave the instruc- 
tion. ‘The Book of Genesis puts it quite well; 
for some of the original writers, whose names 
even the jot-and-tittle people no longer try 
to give us, made the good God say first of all, 
“Tet there be light, and there was light.’ 

‘There is a school of whom Dr. Hedge once 
said that they believed that at the central 
point of written history, when the West and 
the East for the first time kissed each other 
and joined hands, when the mysticism of the 
East first united with what called itself prac- 
tical in Rome and philosophical in Greece, at 
the point of the world which was the centre 
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of its commerce, of its geography, of its 
empire, at the moment of time which parts 
what we call the modern world from the 
ancient world, nothing happened. 

But the rest of us cannot help seeing new 
and old. We cannot help seeing that things 
move at a different pace from the way in 
which they moved in the times of Herod or 
Cambyses. We see that something began 
and that something has continued which 
make a life in which men bear each other’s 
burdens, in which wise men care for little 
children, in which men believe and hope and - 
love. Perhaps we are grand and like to 
call this altruism or solidarity. Perhaps we 
are children and like to talk about Santa 
Claus and Kriss Kringle. Some come into 
this haven of Christmas joy on boards, and 
some come on broken pieces of the ship. 
Some believe history and some do not. But 
all of us like to wish each other a Merry 
Christmas and to “give gifts unto men.” 

Epwarp FE. HAL. 


Pamphlets Offered. ~ 


The Massachusetts Civil Service Reform 
Auxiliary offers, free of all expense, pam- 
phlets on Civil Service Reform to all the 
high schools, normal schools, and colleges 
willing to make these pamphlets the sub- 
ject of a lesson in their civics course. Dur- 
ing the past two years nearly 50,000 of the 
pamphlets have been distributed to about 
five hundred schools and colleges scattered 
throughout every State and Territory of 
the United States, The titles of the two 
pamphlets whose educational value has been 
so widely recognized by our teachers are, 
“The Merit System, the Spoils System,’ 
by Edward Cary, and ‘The Merit Syste © in 
Municipalities,’ by Clinton Rogers Wood- 
ruff. As the circulation of this offer directly 
to the heads of colleges and schools must of 
necessity be gradual, the Massachusetts 
Auxiliary takes pleasure in announcing to 
teachers and others interested in the sub- 
ject that copies of the above pamphlets to- 
gether with other of its publications may 
be obtained free on application to the Assist- 
ant Secretary, Miss Marian C Nichols, 55 
Mount Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 


An Appeal to Young Women. 


In the forth-coming annual report of the 
Associated Charities there will be made an 
appeal for more friendly visitors, and espe- 
cially to the younger women doing work in 
the churches, which makes them peculiarly 
fitted for the visiting required. The Asso- 
ciated Charities have already a very large 
corps—many hundreds of men and women 
—who give of their time to befriend the un- 
fortunate, and to carry something of hope 
and cheer into the homes of people restricted 
in means and bereft in many ways of the 
greatest blessings of life. It may sound 
Pharisaical to suggest how much these visi- 
tors get in return, and yet it is recognized 
by those who have gone forth for the pur- 
pose of ‘doing good” that they are bene- 
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fited in even greater measure than those 


whom they have sought to assist. If this 
is true of the older and more serious persons, 
how much more true will it be of the younger 
people! Youth has the power to carry 
something others cannot give to those who 
know all too little of friendships and the 
higher joys of human companionship. The 
Associated Charities ask for volunteers to 
its ranks of young people especially, because 
they realize in friendly visiting how much 
youth and hope and general attractiveness 
will count. It is not much time that is 
needed, only a little each week or month 
even. ‘Those who can respond to this invi- 
tation are urged to apply to the general 
secretary at the Central Office, 43 Hawkins 
Street. They will meet with a warm wel- 
come and will have such of their diffidence 
as springs from the natural disinclination to 
intrude upon privacy dispelled by some 
friendly errand, which will serve as an intro- 
duction. 


The Meadville School. 


My visit to Boston in the interest of the 
Hedge professorship at the Meadville The- 
ological School resulted in a subscription 
list aggregating a little more than thirteen 
thousand dollars, or one-third the amount 
required. Some subscriptions were sent me 
in response to my appeal in the Register. 
For the generous response which has already 
been made by those who believe in the work 
of our school and would like to have the 
name of Dr. Hedge associated with it for 
all time, I am deeply grateful, and to those 
who have not yet contributed I would like 
to put the question whether there is any 
form of Christmas gift the fruits of which 
are likely to be more lasting and more far- 
reaching than a contribution to this endow- 
ment. 

The names of prospective contributors 
should be sent to me at Meadville at the 
earliest possible date, in order that they 
may be added to the list. The time of pay- 
ment may be made at the pleasure of the 
donor, but it ought if possible not to be made 
later than June 1, 1904. 

F. C. SouTHWORTH. 


Dr. Hodge’s Sunday-school Manual. 


Every rational and successful effort to 
help workers in the Sunday-school to make 
the teaching of the Bible easier and more 
fruitful of ethical and spiritual results cer- 
tainly needs and deserves the recognition 
and commendation of all those who are in- 
terested in the important problem of relig- 
ious education. It is on this account that 
I wish to call attention to a manual recently 
issued by the Universalist Publishing House, 
the work of three Universalist ministers, 
—Rey. Messrs. D. M. Hodge, D.D., F. W. 
Perkins, J. F. Thompson. It is entitled 
“The Kingdom of God in Israel,”—a course 
of lessons in the Old Testament. The first 
quarter is on “The Making of the Nation,” 
and these lessons extend from Moses to the 
death of Joshua. 

The results of Higher Criticism are frankly 
assumed and clearly stated, but the treat- 
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ment is sympathetic in tone and positive in 
religious spirit. The general arrangement 
of material and the special recommenda- 
tions to teachers are most admirable. The 
pedagogical merit of this work is of a high 
order, decided ability being shown in the 
selection and presentation of topics, in the 
simplicity of language, and in the practical 
value of the suggestions made. It is refresh- 
ing to find in this manual a rare combination 
of reverent rationalism that quietly sets 
aside old idols, and a spiritual appreciation 
that makes far-off persons and events alive 
with human interest and fruitful of religious 
inspiration. Under the heading, ‘Ethical 
Suggestions,’ the most notable feature is 
the modernness of application: ancient events 
are skilfully used to illustrate current prob- 
lems. These are especially lessons for the 
life that now is. I wish to commend them 
most heartily to the general public and to 
all those who are interested in religious edu- 
cation, whether in the home or the Sunday- 
school. They will help to make the Bible 
interesting from a new point of view, and 
they will fill the life of the present with a 
fresh sense of the importance of religion. 


J. H. CRooKEr. 
Ann ArRzorR, MIcH. 


Theodore Parker Memorial. 


The Theodore Parker Memorial desires 
to return its grateful acknowledgments 
to the many friendly givers who have made 
possible this year its Thanksgiving bounty, 
and especially to the Unitarian parishes 
and Sunday-schools at Arlington, Lexing- 
ton, Neponset, Brewster, Wayland, North- 
boro, Winchester, Brookfield, Littleton, 
Bolton, and the East Bridgewater Grammar 
School. Several packages and barrels lost 
their labels en route, or were in other ways 
not identified, and hence cannot be acknowl- 
edged by name. But all went to swell the 
benefaction of this New England festival 
day. Morgan Memorial, Bulfinch Place 
Church, and Parker Memoriai, all branches 
of the Benevolent Fraternity of Churches, 
furnished dinners for nearly two hundred 
families and single persons on ‘Thanks- 
giving, including some seven hundred and 
fifty persons. 

Parker Memorial invites all to inspect its 
work. Tuesday evenings afford an espe- 
cially favorable opportunity to see its in- 
stitutional features, but visitors will be 
welcome at any time, day or evening. 
Eighteen hundred people a week, nearly all 
Americans, now avail themselves of its re- 
ligious, educational, and other opportuni- 
ties. At Morgan Memorial the attendance 
is still larger. 


Rev. Wilkes Allen. 


On November 20 the one hundredth anni- 
versary of the ordination of Rev. Wilkes 
Allen as pastor of the church in Chelmsford, 
Mass., was celebrated. This was his first 
settlement, and it. covered twenty-nine 
years of active, devoted service. In front 
of the pulpit was a large portrait of Mr. 
Allen, and upon each side of the platform 
was a century plant, significant of the day. 


‘ $525 


There was a large congregation, and the 
desk was occupied by Rev. Charles A. Allen 
of Waverley, a grandson of the early minis- 
ter. Besides the usual hymns the choir 
sang several of the old-time church melodies. 

Mr. Allen’s discourse reviewed the personal 
history of his grandfather, who was born in 
Shrewsbury in 1775, the youngest but one 
of twelve children. His father was a stout 
rebel against English tyranny, and named 
his two youngest sons Wilkes, after the 
zealous friend of the colonies, and Liberty. 
Wilkes learned the carpenter’s trade, and 
his last work before going to fit for Harvard 
at Phillips-Andover was building the pews 
in the Bolton Meeting-house. He taught 
schools in the country through the long 
winter vacations. In 1801 he graduated 
from Harvard, delivering a poem at com- 
mencement. He studied divinity with his 
own pastor in Shrewsbury and with Dr. 
Harris in Dorchester. He was ordained in 
Chelmsford in 1803, and his parish was the 
whole town. He eked out his small salary 
of $500 with work on “the ministerial 
lands” and teaching. As early as 1812 he 
preached against intemperance, and broke 
up some bad customs of his people, such as 
offering intoxicating drinks at funerals. 
About the middle of his ministry the Uni- 
tarian controversy arose, dividing parishes, 
and in many cases breaking up the old cus- 
tom of exchanging pulpits. Mr. Allen took 
the liberal side and kept most of his congre- 
gation together. He died at North Andover 
in 1845 at the age of seventy, and was buried 
near the Chelmsford church. 

In his interesting address Rev. Charles A. 
Allen dwelt upon the circumstances of a 
country minister in those years, when the 
people were all farmers, except the minister, 
doctor, store-keeper, and sometimes the 
lawyer. Ohio was the frontier of civiliza- 
tion, and the Connecticut valley was as far 
away as Chicago seems to be to-day. Life 
was very simple, as it had been for two hun- 
dred years, with hard work, a limited -out- 
look, few pleasures, and scanty education. 
But the minister in those days was a power 
in the town. Every Sunday the whole 
town assembled before him to be instructed. 
During the week he called everywhere to 


| catechise, rebuke, and warn. Every family 


in town was part of his responsibility, and 
he feared no man, for he was settled for life. 
It was these two hundred years of faithful 
pulpit and pastoral work by the ablest men 
of New England that made this section a 
land of religious earnestness, keen intelli- 
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gence, passionate devotion to liberty, and 
high conscientiousness. 

Mr. Allen indicated the changes that broke 
up the old-time social life of the towns and 
destroyed the authority and dignity of the 
religious institutions that had trained New 
England for two hundred years. He did 
not minimize the present problem of the 
church, but drew from history the lesson 
that “God fulfils himself in many ways.” 
Again and again periods of darkness and 
bitter discouragement have ended in some 
marvellous revival in totally unexpected 
forms. The present years of decay and dis- 
couragement are only a period of change 
from one order to another, and a great re- 
vival of religion may shape institutions, 
customs, and methods better fitted to the 
new time, and pour new life into the souls 
of our American people. 


Col. Higginson’s Eightieth Birthday. 


The Twentieth Century Club of Boston 
paid high tribute to Col. Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson in the good feeling and enthusi- 
asm of its meeting on December 19, antici- 
pating his eightieth birthday on December 
22. 

The guest of the afternoon was gracefully 
introduced by the president, Rev. C. F. Dole, 
who, after alluding to other prominent sym- 
pathizers with the work of the club, such as 
Mrs, Julia Ward Howe and Mrs. Mary Liver- 
more, went on to say: ‘‘We are here to-day 
to givea hearty welcome to our honored guest, 
Col. Thomas Wentworth Higginson, as he ap- 
proaches his eightieth birthday. He is with 
us, and we can see him, hear him, honor him, 
thank him, and congratulate him. We love 
and honor him because he has always been 
at the forefront of all matters touching the 
welfare of man,—a free and fearless lover 
of liberty, a lover of the rights of the people, 
a lover of justice, a lover of truth. There 
is in him something of that beautiful spirit 
which is recorded in the old passage,—‘ stead- 
fast, sure, kind to men,’—that spirit of right 
that, as often as we see it, does us all good, 
humbles us, but exalts us at the same time. 


“““How happy is he born or taught, 
Who serveth not another’s will, 

Whose armor is his honest thought, 

And simple truth his utmost skill! 

“This highest type of man is here to-day, 
and I have great pleasure in introducing 
him to you.” 

Col. Higginson was received in the most 
enthusiastic way, the members, among whom 
were many ladies, rising to applaud. The 
distinguished guest had to wait a while 
before he could make himself heard. ‘‘It is 
especially gratifying to me,”’ he said, in part, 
“that you have called me here at a time 
when in the carefully statistical words of your 
chairman, my birthday is approaching. 
It is very good of you, at least three days 
in advance of that personal and family 
festival, to be here and to remember me. I 
am in that condition which Mr. Emerson 
described so pathetically on his voyage across 
the Atlantic with Prof. Norton, for he said 
hejhoped nobody would-findfout{that it would 
soon be his seventieth birthday, because it 
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had been always thought that on one’s seven- 


‘tieth birthday one must bid farewell to youth. 


{Laughter.] Now, as one of those who 
lived a little later than Emerson, and hav- 
ing had the opportunities of the Twentieth 
Century Club, I hope that kind Nature may 
put the years when youth ends farther on, 
and that I may hold on to my youth for at 
least these three additional days. I wished 
in any case, if the worst must follow, to 
come here and bid farewell to my youthful 
companions before that day arrives. But 
I beg you not to feel for a moment that, 
coming so close to age, I speak disrespect- 
fully of it. I have the utmost respect for 
age, which I have observed is always spoken 
of with a certain irreverence by those who 
have never tried it. [Laughter.] Yet even 
for those who try it, it has a great deal to 
offer in the way of new experiences and privi- 
leges. Iregardit asa sort of second coming- 
of-age. Elderly gentlemen sometimes get 
into the police court through not knowing 
what’s what, but I shall try to avoid that 
for the sake of the club. A great pleasure 
comes from seeing the growth and develop- 
ment all around us. It counts for a great 
deal to have actually outlived many evils of 
the world, to have also outlived a good many 
of the remedies for evil. [Applause.] That 
is a more difficult and lasting joy: still, one 
may see something even in that. It is a 
pleasure to see how youth comes forward, 
and how there is no actual infallibility even 
in the case of youth. One finds the truth 
of what Carlyle says,—that even when a man 
has accomplished little in the world it is 
something that he has managed to live. 
It is a pleasure to have lived where there 
was opportunity, to have done what little 
one could, to have tried to go somewhere 
else where one may do better. Otherwise 
there is too much in the way of wasted 
opportunity—too much in the way of uncer- 
tain judgment—for any man to look back 
with satisfaction upon the most important 
moments of his life. When we think that 
both Tennyson and Longfellow considered 
their life a failure, who can come near to the 
end of life without something of an apology 
for his existence? I am glad to have helped 
even in the humblest way, to have done 
something, to make life worth living. I 
thank you again and again for the unde- 
served kindness you have shown me.” 
[Prolonged applause.] 


Country Towns. 


Rev. Joseph Nelson Pardee addressed 
the Unitarian Club at a recent monthly 
meeting on ‘“The Country Town as a Coun- 
try Parson sees it,’’ and he spoke in part as 
follows :-— 


Previous to the Civil War there was no 
clear line of demarcation between the city 
and the country. At the time of the war 
a new era set in. In 1860 in 123 towns of 
the State began a steady decline, and down 


-to 1895 lost from 10 to 50 per cent. of their 


population, while the population of the State 
more than doubled. The general supposi- 
tion is that the young blood was drawn away, 
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while the old, the weak, and inefficient re- 
mained. 

Investigation shows this conclusion to be 
erroneous. ‘The drift has been all along the 
line. The old farming towns lost heavily 
in men of calibre and initiative. Yet with 
this loss the country towns have gained by 
the departure of what might be called the 
rural proletariat, for with it the restless, low- 
down, rowdy element have also gone. With 
the passing of exalted riches on the one hand 
and crushing poverty on the other, class dis- 
tinctions have generally passed away. The 
population that remains is mostly of the old 
stock. The age period in the country towns 
is between twenty and twenty-nine years; 
that is, about the same. Single blessedness 
seems to thrive in the town, while rural lone- 
liness seems to favor marriage, as suggested 
by the striking disproportion between the 
married and the single of marriageable age 
in the case of country town and city. In the 
country children have increased about 5 per 
cent. relatively to the population. The 
moral and physical health are vastly better 
in the country than they were forty years 
ago. 

The modern farmer has not, as some sup- 
pose, fallen behind in his intellectual equip- 
ment. If you break through the crust of 
reserve, you will find in the society and in 
the homes of the farmers a degree of intelli- 
gence and a breadth of information that will 
sometimes surprise you. The economies of 
the farmer’s family are due not to ignorance 
or incapacity, but to the difficulties in the 
farmer’s life and in the economic conditions 
under which he is forced to labor. At least 
84 per cent. of farm capital in Massachusetts 
is fixed capital: the gross returns are only 
22 per cent., and out of this all expenses must 
be paid. No class of specialists are quicker 
to ‘catch on’’ than are the farmers, nor are 
any class more generous in contributing to 
others their knowledge and experience. 

An element of the labor problem is that 
it is impossible to hire anything but unskilled 
labor at high wages with board in the house. 
Domestic help cannot be hired at any price. 
The result is that the farmer must become 
a specialist, working in one main line. He 
has to divide with mechanic and tradesman 
and do business on a money basis,—must 
give close attention to business details, while 
his wife remains the victim of household 
duties. These conditions make him alert to 
utilize machinery and fertilizers wherever 
practicable. : 

The ‘‘decadent town” is something of a 
myth. Since 1895 42 of these ‘‘decadent 
towns” have increased in population. The 
change in agricultural methods has brought 
great relief to the housewife and her maid, 


whose labor has been diminished by two- 


thirds since 1840. In general information, 
in knowledge of what is going on in the 
world of literature, art, and social life, the 
country woman is the equal, if not the su- 
perior, of the man. 

There is a new estimate of the rights of 


childhood, the children having greater atten- 


’ 
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tion paid to their physical health. The 
country children are better educated, and 
the education itself, including the teachers, 
has been improved. Many of the country 
schools have been revolutionized in the past 
dozen years. ‘The institution known as “‘the 
grange’’ is doing an important work for the 
elevation of the country community. In the 
country religion is decidedly rationalistic and 
mystical in character, and flows in the direc- 
Sectarianism remains 
The 


tion of ethical ideals. 
little more than a social inheritance. 
roots of religion are as full of sap as ever. 


What is needed is a broader appeal and a 
clearer expression: we do not get these be- 
cause efficient churches cost mote to run 
than schools, and there is no State aid. The 


heart of the country is sound to the core. 


The Progressive Jew. 


It is perhaps not generally known that, 
under the leadership of Rabbi Charles 
_ Fleischer and under the auspices of his lib- 

eral Jewish congregation, Adath Israel, 
there have been held, for more than two 
years, Sunday morning meetings of peculiarly 
democratic character. This season’s series 
was inaugurated with an address by Rabbi 
Fleischer and discussion by those present. 
The question was asked: ‘‘Whither are Pro- 
gtessive Jews tending?” The speaker said 
in part: 


When I speak of “progressive Jews,” I 
do not meat to include all of those who have 
simply ceased to be orthodox. I do not 
include, for instance, the kind of Jew who 
is more or less indifferent to the claims of 
religion, and certainly not the professed 
atheist or the avowed or evident materialist. 
These classes, whether among Jews or Gen- 
tiles, are not necessarily liberal or progres- 
sive. Usually these are the spiritually faith- 
less or bankrupt, who believe that no further 
religious progress is possible. Neither do 
I refer to the curious “‘race-Jew,’”’ whose 
pride of ancestry is unvivified by hope of 
religious posterity. By “progressive Jews” 
I refer to that kind who more or less con- 
sciously exemplify a belief in spiritual evo- 
lution. With historic appreciation they 
recognize the Oriental origin and Palestinean 
validity of many of the formule of their 
faith and the essential universal humanity 
of their fundamental tenets. They see the 
desirability of abandoning the former and 
of adapting the latter to changed environ- 
ment and thought. In this attitude they 
differ from the orthodox, who make little 
distinction between principle and form, and 
also from the conservatives, who indulge 
too grudgingly inthe process of needed abo- 
lition and restatement. 

Frequently, progressive Jews are accused 
by bigoted fellow-Jews, even as they are 
suspected by superficially judging non-Jews, 
of tending toward Christianity. Their actual 
tendency could scarcely be more stupidly 
estimated. Really, orthodoxy keeps par- 

allel pace with orthodoxy and liberalism 
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with liberalism in either camp. 
religious attitude of the orthodox Jew is, 


broadly speaking, more closely akin to that 
of the orthodox Christian than is that of 


the liberal Jew to that of his Christian fel- 
low-liberal. This I state not for the sake 


of controversy, but for the sake of making 


and keeping clear the distinctions which 
obtain among these different types of re- 
ligionists. 

The progressive Jew, besides abolishing 
the unessential Palestinean forms of his in- 
heritance and adapting the essentials of his 
faith to the changed environment, also be- 
lieves—and he will increasingly act upon the 
belief—that man is the unfailing fount of 
spirituality, and that human relations fur- 
nish the inexhaustible stuff for an evolving 
ethical idealism. From that point of view 
innumerable Sinais are merely matters of 
human faith and aspiration. If then you 
ask whither progressive Jews are tending, 
I would answer briefly, Toward a resumption 
of Israel’s historic mission to interpret human 
nature to itself, tending anew to be the seers 
of human possibilities and the insistent 
sayets (prophets in either case) of the God 
of Things as They Ought to Be.—Boston 
Transcript. 


Channing Club. 


The new administration under President 
Whidden arranged for an excellent meeting 
of the club last week. The speakers were 
Hon. John D. Long, Rev. Mr. Loomis of 
the Union Congregational Church, Boston, 
and Dr. S. A. Eliot. The subject was “‘Co- 
operation among Laymen.”’ In passing, Mr. 
Tong and Mr. Loomis made very brief tre- 
marks about the evils of the time, which 
by reporters were seized upon, and Mr. 
Long especially was made to appear as an 
imitator of Waterston in his attack upon the 
Four Hundred. Nothing of the kind dis- 
turbed the equilibrium of the meeting. 

Mr. Long, after some jocular use of our 
“Pleasantries,” read a carefully considered 
paper on the theology that divides us and 
the religion that unites us in the practical 
affairs of life. He said that it was inevitable 
that people who thought for themselves 
should differ about the many ttnessential 
points of doctrine and ritual, which have 
given us one hundred and sixty-four different 
denominations in America. He showed 
with many illustrations how laymen in ordi- 
nary life act without reference to these dis- 
tinctions, and laid down some of the prin- 
ciples of co-operation in the advancement 
in all that serves the common good, and in 
creating public opinion against the sordid 
vices and excesses which are to be found in 
all classes of society. His judgment con- 
cerning the relations of good and evil in our 
own time was that while the bulk of evil- 
doing was undoubtedly greater than ever 
before, in proportion to the good influences 
at work, it was much less than ever before. 
His address was hopeful, cheerful, and in- 
spiring. 

Mr. Loomis followed in the same strain, 
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and urged the importance of practical relig- 
ion as a cure for the evils of society, and the 
promoter of good influences. Using the 
management of a furnace fire for illustration, 
he considered a case when the fire was lo- 
cated mostly at the top, middle, or bottom 
of the supply of fuel. He said that the case 
was always hopeful, no matter how dark 
and cold it might look on top of the fire pot, 
if there was a red glow underneath. ‘The 
diffusion of religion at the hottom of society 
was most important for the common good. 
The least hopeful case was when the fire 
was out below, and on the top was feebly 
burning. Some people said that was the 
case to-day in society, and that there was 
nothing to do but dump the grate and start 
again. He cited a conversation with Will- 
iam Morris to this effect, but in managing 
the furnace he found a better way, which 
was to heap on kindling and other fuel until 
the fire spread through the mass. He closed 
with a very interesting account of the social 
conditions in the South End of Boston. 

Dr. S. A. Eliot laid aside his prepared ad- 
dress, and spoke briefly of efforts he was 
making to get some scientific information 
about religious conditions in Massachusetts, 
and the prospects of co-operation between 
Unitarians and Universalists. He was using 
a hundred dollars given him by the Channing 
Club to get statistics and testimonies. In 
Massachusetts he proposed to take a cross 
section of the State, and get from people 
on the spot accurate information concerning 
the churches, their support, attendance, and 
other conditions. 


Cnitarian Sunday School 
Society, — 


Lire STUDIES. 

The current Sunday-school lessons, ‘‘Life 
Studies,” are out for the month of January, 
five numbers in all, there being five Sundays: 
No, 15, subject, Truthfulness: As Needle to 
the Pole; example, Theodore Parker; picture, 
The Clock Tower at Venice; writer, Rev. 
Edward A. Horton. No. 16, subject, Cour- 
tesy: The True Gentleman; example, George 
William Curtis; picture, Surrender of Breda, 
by Velasquez; writer, Rev. EF. Bradford 
Leavitt. No. 17, subject, Comradeship: To- 
gether; example, Oliver Wendell Holmes; 
picture, The Civic Guard, by Rembrandt; 
writer, Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells. No. 18, 
subject, Home: Around the Hearth; exam- 
ple, Mendelssohn; picture, Family Group, by 
Bassano; writer, Rev. Roderick Stebbins. 
No. 19, subject, School: The Open Book; 
example, Horace Mann; picture, St. Augus- 
tine going to School, by Gozzoli; writer, Rev. 
James De Normandie. 

One of the primary lessons was written 
by Miss Alice Dockham, and she is one of 
the editors of the lessons in that depart- 
ment. The editorial committee preparing 
the ‘“Teacher’s Helper” and supervising the 
whole work is Rev. Edward A. Horton, Rev. 
Austin S. Garver, Rev. Henry T. Secrist, 
Rev. Henry H. Saunderson, and Rev. Walter 
F. Greenman. The Bible readings and 
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information. His son’s editorial upon him 
in the Sunday-school Times for December 12 
is a loyal, loving tribute. 


CHRISTMAS. 

It is a joy to see that the church recog- 
nition of Christmas broadens. I have said 
this on previous anniversaries, and it holds 
progressively true this year. The desire to 
give and the obligation to remember others 
seem to be deepening. Sunday-school 
scholars are reminded more and more that 
the greatest opportunity in Christmas is 
the open door to friendly remembrance of 
others. They now bring gifts to the tree, 
plan visits to the poor, and both as individ- 
uals and as Sunday-schools go out of them- 
selves in thoughtfulness for the needy. This 
is one of the best educational results the 
Sunday-school accomplishes. 

Epwarp A. Horton 


hymns for each lesson have been very care- 
fully chosen. 


IN AND FROM THE FIELD. 


Many of the Universalist Sunday-schools 
are quite large. When they order any of 
our publications, they naturally do so on 
a somewhat large scale compared with many 
of our schools. A New England Universalist 
Sunday-school has recently adopted our One- 
topic Three-grade System on the Life of 
Jesus, requiring from us two hundred and 
fifty-eight manuals of all grades. So with 
the paper, Every Other Sunday; we have re- 
cently had a subscription for one Hundred 
copies from a Western Universalist Sunday- 
school, and so arranged that by taking back 
numbers the paper is furnished every Sunday 
during the present season instead of every 
other Sunday. Not only is this a sign of 
flourishing business, but it is a cheering 
evidence of the increasing radius of our 
work. 

A circular inquiry has been mailed to cer- 
tain Sunday-schools by a special committee 
of our directors, seeking information as to 
how Sunday-school attendance can be in- 
creased and maintained. If any one reading 
this paragraph has points to communicate, 
will he be so good as to forward them to Rev. 
Henry T. Secrist, 3 Abbotsford Street, Rox- 
bury, Mass.? There may be special schools 
not known to us who have experimented 
and had successful results in this direction. 
We are anxious to know the methods em- 
ployed, for the benefit of others. If the re- 
turns to these inquiries are satisfactory, a 
free tract will be published embodying the 
responses. 

At Lowell, members on the floor brought 
up the question of their own motion, as to 
the advisability of having some one in the 
field to represent the Sunday-school cause. 
His duties would be greatly that of speaking 
to churches, conferences, and Sunday- 
schools. It will be seen by the minutes of 
the last meeting of the directors that the 
subject is held in abeyance. It is chiefly a 
matter of money. The directors believe in 
it, as did the delegates at Lowell who voted 
for it. The daily details of work at the 
Sunday-school headquarters are of such in- 
creasing volume, including correspondence, 
editing paper, preparing lessons, and conduct 
of affairs, that the president of the society 
finds it impossible to cover the whole field 
at the same time. However, the directors 
will not press this matter until there is a 
justifying financial condition of things. 

By the death of Rev. H. Clay Trumbull, 
editor of the Sunday-School Times since 
1875, the Sunday-school work at large has 
lost a conspicuous leader. Dr. Trumbull was 
a man of great ability, strong character, and 
much honored. His book of experiences 
as an army chaplain reveals the all-sided 
character of the man. The paper which he 
has so skilfully edited these many years is 
a testimony to his editorial power on the one 
hand and to his enthusiasm and love of 
ideals on the other. In addition to this re- 
pute he leaves behind a book on the Sunday- 
school, consisting of the Lyman Beecher 
lectures at Yale in 1888, which will long con- 
tinue as a library in itself of Sunday-school 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


The results of last Saturday’s sale are 
very pleasant. The Fair Committee says 
that many people came, and came even from 
out of town. Among those attending were 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Miss Lilian Freeman 
Clarke, and other well-known friends, both 
from the young people’s societies and from 
the older memibers of the churches. Almost 
everything was sold during the afternoon, 
and the profits amount to $55. This brings 
the proceeds from the Festival of Nations 
up to about $1,550, and we hope that our 
final figure will be even higher. 


TOPIC FOR JAN. 3,1904. 
SALVATION. 


BY REV. MINOT O. SIMONS. 


Some friends of mine recently attended 
the funeral service of a woman widely be- 
loved for her good works. But in his re- 
marks the minister declared with repeated 
emphasis that she was not to be saved be- 
cause of her good works. These would not 
be considered in the question of her final 
salvation, but only the fact that she had the 
saving faith; that is, that she believed cer- 
tain things. 

This we call the old point of view. We 
note how inconsistent it is with the closing 
words in the Sermon on the Mount,—‘“‘Not 
every one that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, 
shall enter into the kingdom of heaven but 
he that doeth the will of my Father which is 
in heaven.” 

Unitarianism embodies the spirit of Jesus’ 
teaching and appeals to men to see that they 
are saved in character, in Godlikeness. The 
history of humanity, the tendencies and 
capacities of our nature, confirm our point of 
view. (Emphasize the fact that there has 
never been a Fall of Man, as described in the 
old theology. The universal testimony is 
about a rise of man. See Fiske’s ““The Des- 
tiny of Man,” especially chapters x. and 
xiv.; for further reading, Drummond’s “‘As- 
cent of Man.” 

Salvation is too great a thing to be in any 
way mechanical or artificial, depending upon 
such changing things as formalities and be- 
liefs. It is not a passport that can be car- 
ried. It is not a thing to be imputed, be- 
stowed upon a man whose life is not in har- 


the nature of things, a condition and not a 
theory of life; in other words, character, at- 
tainment, a definite worth in the soul itself. 
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It is an individual problem. A man needs 
to be saved from anything that is his weak- 
ness; and not from the thing, but from him- 
self to whom the thing appeals. The thing 


‘|is ever before him, the temptation which his 


mony with it. It must be an expression of | i 
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own nature or his business presents to him. 

What must I do to be saved? I must 
put myself under all good influences. I 
miust withdraw from all that isa danger. I 
must realize that safety lies in keeping in 
moral trainirfg. The evil that I care for 
would conquer me. I might yield to it 
under the impression that after all it is 
not so very bad, other people are no better. 
But under the good influence the feelings 
in the depths of my heart say “No,” the 
still small voice says “No,” my own best 
manhood says “No: I must not, I will not, 
do it.” 

Think what it means to fall morally. It 
is not a question of place, but of condition. 
One becomes different. That is the awful 
part of it, the terrifying aspect of the human 
nature of things. One is not the same as 
before. A man does a mean act, and im- 
mediately he is a mean man. One cannot 
do an unclean thing without becoming un- 
clean. The old idea of the judgment writ- 
ten in the book of life is a thing of the past. 
The judgment is the fall itself. The man 
is not the same man: he is less of a man. 

And so the kind of salvation which is our 
constant need is from the weaknesses which 
betray us. And, when we do fall, our sal- 
vation is to get back again where we were. 
And we must realize that we are not thus 
saved until we can’ meet the old temptation 
and refuse it. Then we are saved. 

Other points. We need to be saved from 
ignorance. We may will to live well and 
yet not know how best to live. Goethe said, 
‘Nothing is more terrible than active ig- 
norance.”’ 

Salvation is education. Think of the 
unnecessary evils which beset the world,— 
disease, poverty, war, business trickery and 
dishonest public service, fears and supersti- 
tions,—and then indicate what we must 
mean when we speak of saving the world. 
Can real salvation be arbitrarily limited? 
Can it be different in any other world? 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


King’s Chapel: There will be service on 
Christmas Day at 11 o'clock, followed by 
communion. The Wednesday noon service, 
December 30, will be conducted by Rev. 
E. E. Hale, D.D. 

The Ministerial Union meets in Channing 
Hall,- Monday, December 28, at 10.30. 
Subject, ‘‘What laymen expect of the Minis- 


Naval Officer of the Port of Boston, Con- 

cord, N.H., and Charles E. Grinnell, Esq., 

of the Suffolk Bar, Boston. All niinisters 

invited. Frank S.C. Wicks, Secretary. 
Meetings. 

THE WorcESTER Leacur.—At the De- 


at Atlantic City, and also the New 
Associate Alliance convention, held at New 


j 
: 
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MF. Cumnfing spoke favorably of the work 
of the public school in the line of moral 
teaching. Eudora E. Hay, Secretary. 


Churches, 


Boston.—Church of the Disciples, Charles 
Gordon Ames: On New Year’s Eve,Thursday, 
December 31, there will be a service of conse- 
cration and communion. A cordial invitation 
is extended to the members of other con- 
gregations. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y.—Reyv. S. J. Barrows oc- 
cupied the pulpit of the Third Unitarian So- 
ciety (Unity Church) last Sunday morning, 
and read the resignation of Rev. D. M. 
Wilson. Mr. Wilson has received an invita- 
tion to the pastorate of the church in North- 
field, Mass., which he is considering. 


GLoucESTER, Mass.—The First Church 
of Christ in Gloucester, Rev. Lyman M. 
Greenman: This‘church, gathered in 1633, 
observed on Sunday, December 20, the 
two hundred and seventieth anniversary 
of the church and the seventy-fifth of the 
dedication of the present and fifth meeting- 
house. The dedicatory hymn written by 
Rev. Hosea Hildreth in 1828 was sung by 
the congregation. The minister preached on 
“Christian Fellowship,” and as a fitting close 
to the service received into the membership 
of the church six persons from the congre- 
gation. The Sunday-school, with appro- 
priate exercises, unveiled on their school 
walls portraits of William Ellery Channing, 
a descendant of the first Ellery of Gloucester, 
and James Mansfield, who was for forty- 
six years sttperintendent of the Sunday- 
school. On the evening of December 27 
two papers on the history of the Gloucester 
church will be read by members of the Young 
People’s Religious Guild. 


East BRIDGEWATER, Mass.—First Parish: 
Rev. William Safford Jones was installed 
as minister of the First Parish on Monday 
evening, December 7. The installation ser- 
vice was preceded by a council of churches, 
of which Rev. James De Normandie, D.D., 
of Roxbury was moderator, Rev. Charles 
Edwards Park of Hingham, scribe. The 
order of service at the installation included 
the invocation, by Rev. C. A. Henderson 
of Bridgewater; reading of Scriptures, by 
Rev. John W. Quinby of East Bridgewater; 
sermon, by Rev. James De Normandie, 
D.D., on the text, ‘‘The kingdoms of this 
world are become the kingdoms of our Lord, 
and of his Christ’; prayer of installation, 
by Rev. Rush R. Shippen; charge to the 
minister, by Rev. Ellery C. Butler; right 
hand of fellowship, by Rev. Charles E. Park; 
charge to the people, by Rev. William R. 
Lord; weicome to the town, by Rev. W.S. A. 
Miller of the Union Congregational Church; 
closing prayer, by Rev. Edward B. Mag- 
lathlin of West Bridgewater; and benedic- 
tion, by the minister. The services in the 
church were followed by a reception in the 
parish house. A striking evidence of the 
spirit of Christian union which informs all 
the Protestant churches of the town was 
the presence at the minister’s supper, the 
council, and the installation, of the minis- 
ters of the Congregational, Methodist, and 
Swedenborgian churches. 


Lincoin, NeB.—All Souls’ Church, Rev. 
J. Lewis Marsh: This society shows continu- 
ally imereasing interest. Notwithstanding 
the many losses sustained by removals, the 


number is ood, even increasing, by 
newcomers. a ce? a2 atom aa adore 
the star system of recording attendance, an 

it is ing well. The classes all show re- 


newed and healthy interest. Thanksgiving 
Day Union services were held in this church, 
the Methodist, Presbyterian, Baptist, Con- 
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age em and United Brethren joining. 
e Presbyterian minister was the preacher 
for the day. The church was filled and the 
service was a great success. This is the 
first time such a Thanksgiving service has 
been held with All Souls’ Church. The 
Women’s Alliance has just held a successful 
Christmas sale. The monthly suppers are 
quite an occasion with us, and are attracting 
more and more people to the church. The 
Post-office Mission work is growing: quite 
a number of correspondents are now on the 
list. The following were recent sermon 
topics: “Servetus, a Unitarian Martyr,” 
“One Thing Needful,” ‘The Christianity of 
Tolstoi” (repeated by request), “The Pro- 
fane Man,” “The Proverbial Fool,” ‘Dr. 
Channing and Unitarianism.” 


- NEw JERSEY.—On the evening of Monday, 
December 7, a company of nearly sixty men 
from the Unitarian churches in northern 
New Jersey joined in a dinner at the Astor 
House, New York, and enjoyed a most stim- 
ulating and delightful season together. The 
churches represented were Rutherford, Mont- 
clair, Plainfield, Orange, Passaic, Ridge- 
wood, Elizabeth, and Hackensack. The 
general topic of the evening was, ‘“‘Legiti- 
mate Methods of increasing the Attendance 
and Membership of our Churches,’’ and very 
practically was this theme discussed in brief 
and informal addresses by lay representatives 
from each church. Mr. Emerson P. Harris 
of Montclair presided, and a committee of 
three, consisting of Messrs. Edward Aborn 
of Orange, Elmer Rodrigo of Ridgewood, and 
Rev. George H. Badger, was appointed to 
prepare a scheme of permanent organization. 


NEw ORLEANS, La,—Rev. Henry Wilder 
Foote, State secretary of the American Uni- 
tarian Association for Louisiana, has just 
returned to his post in New Orleans from a 
week’s journey in the northern part of the 
State. He reports: “My first stop was at 
Pleasant, Ill., in Sabine pa‘ish. I went 
there .in response to the urgent request of 
a correspondent who has read a good deal 
of our literature. It is a primitive country 
place. I spoke twice on Thursday, Decem- 
ber 3, in the Methodist church which was 
offered me. From there I went to Natchi- 
toches. ... This is the oldest settlement of 
Louisiana,—a town of perhaps three or four 
thousand people. The State Normal School 
is a splendid institution, six hundred pupils 
from all over the State and a fine corps of 
teachers. I spoke to the students on De- 
cember 4, and in the evening lectured in the 
court-house to about sixty people. There is 
a small group of fine, intellectual people in 
the place. I went on with introductions, was 
cordially received, and urged to come again. 
Saturday, the 5th, we went to Shreveport, 
where I preached in the Jewish synagogue 
on Sunday to a small congregation of ex- 
cellent quality. I have been urged to go 
again and stay a week. There is a large 
element of the unchurched people who have 
no faith in orthodoxy. The orthodox 
churches are conservative. Shreveport is 
growing fast. Sunday afternoon we went 
to Ruston, and I spoke to another small 
audience at the Opera House. I find our 
literature is everywhere distributed and read. 
From Ruston we went to Jackson, Miss., 
where I met a good many people, but held 
no public service. Next spring I want to 
take another similar trip.” 


TIVERTON, R.I.—The chapel, which was 
attended almost exclusively by summer visi- 
tors, has been closed. An attempt will be 
made by Rev. M. K. Schermerhorn to ex- 
tend the interests of the liberal cause among 
the permanent residents by social study 
classes carried on in private houses on a 
strictly non-sectarian and democratic basis. 
Three meetings are to be held each week 
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Business Notices. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Do You want a Tall Clock ?—If any reader of this 
paper is anxious to secure a long case, or Grandfather, 
Clock, the time has come when he can buy it to good 
account at the Paine Furniture Warerooms, on Canal 
Street. This house has steadily lowered the prices on 
Long Case Clocks, and has been the pioneer in the intro- 
duction of the more inexpensive patterns. They guar- 
antee the accuracy of the clock as a timepiece: you take 
no risk. 


Addresses. 


THE address of Rev. Geo. F. Piper is 
Bedford, Mass. 


Marriaqaes. 


In Winchester, 16th inst., by Rev. William I. Lawrance, 
William James Hyde, of West Medford, and Miriam 
Baker Ayer, of Winchester. 

In Bo-ton, 15th inst., at the Barnard Memorial, by Rev. 
. F. McDamel, Nicholas H. Gregory, of Boston, and 
Marian E. Jackson, of Medford. 


Deaths. 


ow 


At Chicago, Ill., 7th inst., Mrs. Polly Hooper Clark, 
widow of Samuel F. Clark, of Geneva, [il., and daughter 
of the late William Patten, of Roxbury, Mass., aged 90 
yrs. 3 mos. 

James C. Standish died December 4. He is a lineal de- 
scendant of Myles Standish, and kept up the traditions of 
his ancestry as to character and life, and was a prominent 
member of the Unitarian church. 


MRS. ELIZABETH CUSHMAN HAVEN TILTON. 

The announcement of the death of Mrs. Tilton brings 
tender memories to those who knew her in her active life 
in Portsmouth, N.H. 

Soon after the Civil War began she lost a son of large 
gifts and promise,—among the earliest of that multitude of 
noble young men who gave their lives for their country. 
She bore her sacrifice like a Spartan mother; but the great 
grief filled the heart for many years, beneath a calm bear- 
ing and an active interest in every good work. 

When the young minister, about the age of her son, was 
settled over the South, Parish in 1862, she cared for him in 
every way wita almost a mother’s solicitude. She was 
always a devoted member of that parish, inheriting its 
best traditions, jealous for its good name and prosperity, a 
firm supporter of its views, a diligent worker in all its 
interests. 

Her nature was gentle and sweet, her friendship strong 
and abiding, her hope triumphant over many disappoint- 
ments and losses, her faith serene; and all these graces, 
even when leaving the home and scenes and associates she 
loved so dearly, she bore with her to venerable age anda 
peaceful end. J. DEN. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 


Personal attention given to every detail. Cha 
andl ther apodal oo epinoers gee ~ als 0% 


ment. 
Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. 


Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 


PORTRAIT OF 
REV. ROBERT COLLYER 


We have on hand a few copies of the large 
portrait of Rev. Robert Collyer, printed as a 
supplement to the Christian Register for Dec. 
3, 1903, which will be sent to any address, 
securely wrapped in a roll, postpaid, at five 
cents each. : 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER ASSOCIATION, 
272 Congress Street, - - Boston, Mass. 
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as follows: the study of the Bibles of the 
world on Sunday evenings, readings and 
music on Tuesday evenings, and study of 
Emerson’s writings on Friday evenings. 


WEstTForD, Mass.—Rev. Benjamin H. 
Bailey: Since the opening of the church year, 
renewed interest has been awakened under 
the ministrations of Rev. B. H. Bailey, who 
brings to his work the advantages of a ripe 
experience, broad culture, and eminent social 
gifts. The Women’s Alliance is alive as 
usual, and besides the regular lines of work 
has a study class under the jeadership of 
the pastor, using the leaflet issued this season 
on “The Life and Influence of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson,” A pleasant and profitable win- 
ter is anticipated. The Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union meets every Sunday evening, 
taking the subjects of the topic card. A 
monthly lecture on the Bible by Mr. Bailey 
will be an additional feature. The willing- 
ness of the members to take the parts as- 
signed them is very encouraging, and shows 
life and interest. 


Personal. 


Rev. Joseph L. Douthit wishes to. get into 
relations with all persons contributing to 
or interested in his Chautauqua at Lithia, 
Shelby County, Ill. He has published a 
report which he will be glad to mail to all 
persons signifying their desire to receive 
a copy. 


The Commonwealth, the new organ of 
socialism published at Westwood, Mass., 
announces that Rev. B. Fay Mills is to take 
the platform asa lecturer on socialism. The 
Congregationalist about the same time re- 
ported that he was about to re-enter the 
field of evangelism, and would begin a series 
of meetings in the Union Congregational 
Church of Green Bay, Mich. The Congre- 
gationalist is quite unwilling to give him 
welcome again as an evangelist until he shall 
have explained some of his former state- 
ments and recanted some of them. From 
San Diego, Los Angeles, and Green Bay we 
have received newspaper clippings, with de- 
scriptions of vast meetings attended by min- 
isters from churches of many denominations. 
From Green Bay comes what purports to be 
an account of a personal interview, in which 
Mr. Mills defines his own position as follows: 
“T place no emphasis on denominational 
affiliations, none at all. I am a Unitarian, 
but not in a controversial or negative sense. 
The Unitarian church has no creed, but a 
simple statement that ‘these churches accept 
the religion of Jesus, holding in accordance 
with his teachings that true religion is 
summed up in love to God and love to man.’ 
This is what I believe and preach. I am 
not a Unitarian in any divisive sense, as I 
seek a larger and not a lesser fellowship. I 
am also a Congregational minister, which is 
thoroughly consistent with my principles. 
I have never left the Congregational ministry. 
Several years ago I offered to withdraw if 
desired, but the Congregational Ministerial 
Association of which I was a member re- 
fused to erase my name. I will join all the 
other denominations if they will take me on 
the same terms, but the matter does not 
appear to me of the least concern. I know 
what my gospel is and I mean to preach it, 
and I know that it will meet with a response 
and cannot but help those who receive it 
seriously. Religion, not theory; principles, 
not dogmas; deeds, not creeds; the religion 
of Jesus rather than speculations about him; 
the Sermon on the Mount as a practical rule 
of life, unselfishness as an ideal of philosophy 
and gospel and experienceé,—this is what I 
preach. If other men say this is not enough 


and preach more as essential, they ‘have my | 


good wishes, 


Let us. go together as far as 
we can.” ‘ 
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Brooke Herford. 


Dr. Herford was born at Altrincham, near 
Manchester, England, Feb. 21, 1830. His 
father, John Herford, was born in a country 
house in Worcestershire, of parents who 
were in afiluent circumstances; but reverses 
came, and when he went into business his 
wife helped out the income by keeping a 
school for girls. Afterward Mr. Herford 
began to prosper, but his wife died when 
Brooke was less than two years old. For 
some years Brooke attended the school of 
Rey. J. R. Beard, father of Charles Beard; 
but while still a lad of fourteen he was ap- 
prenticed to his father’s business. Later 
his father retired, and Brooke soon made 
up his mind to enter Manchester New Col: 
lege. His father would not countenance it, 
and gave him no help. But he was deter- 
mined, and said if need be he would live 
on bread and water. Among his teachers 
were John James Tayler, James Martineau, 
and F. W. Newman. But throughout his 
course he was more interested in outside 
affairs and practical work than in books and 
scholarship. Sunday-school teaching, tem- 
perance lecturing, and other social work 
made a large part of his training for the 
ministry. Travers Madge and Philip Car- 
penter had great influence over him. In 
1851 he accepted the pulpit at Todmarden 
on the border between Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, proposing to go on with his class 
in college. But the committee would not 
agree, and he left the college without his 
certificate. After four years he removed 
to Sheffield where he remained eight years, 
1856-64. ‘The winter of 1861 was a time of 
great excitement, and there were a number 
of cruel trade outrages on non-union mien. 
A packet of gunpowder was thrown through 
the window of a poor man’s house in the 
night, and his wife and another woman 
were terribly injured by the explosion which 
wrecked the house. Herford had been on 
friendly relations with the union men; but 
the next Sunday afternoon he hired the 
largest ball in town and announced an ad- 
dress on ‘Trade Outrages: Who are respon- 
sible for Them?” 

The hall was crowded with about two thou- 
sand men, including some of the bitterest 
of the union mien, and Herford knew that 
he carried his life in his hands. But he 
did not flinch, and he was quietly heard to 
the end while he spoke from the text, ‘‘Cursed 
be he that smiteth his neighbor secretly,” 
and gave them some home truths on the 
tyranny of the unions and the dastardly 
character of such outrages. In the spring 
of 1864 came the great Sheffield flood, 
by the bursting of a huge reservoir. The 
damage was terrible, and hundreds of 
lives were lost. He worked hard on the 
relief committee. 

In 1864 he removed to Manchester, where 
he remained until 1875. He was always 
a strenuous Unitarian missionary preacher, 
and did much in the North Midland dis- 
trict. From September, 1860, to 1867 
he edited ‘‘Home Pages,” a series of popular 
tracts (236 in all), of which he himself wrote 
a good many. In 1861 he joined J. R. Beard, 
W. Gaskell, and John Wright in editing the 
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Unitarian Herald, then established, and 


‘from 1866 to the end of 1875 he and Gaskell 


alone were the editors. 

In 1867 he published a Memoir of Trav- 
ers Madge; in 1870 the second volume of 
a new edition of Barnes’s “‘History of the 
County Palatine and Duchy of Lancaster.’’ 
His friend John Harland had undertaken 
the task, but died in 1868 just as he had 
finished the first volume. Vol. ii. was 
“continued and completed by Brooke Her- 
ford,” and was a great piece of work, in- 
volving ‘‘thousands of corrections” and the 
writing of a great part of what is an elab- 
orate county history. 

He was strongly in favor of the free church 
idea, and welcomed the call to Manchester 

Never Fail. 
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1047 (Multiscript), 1065, 1066, 1067. { 


Court-House Serles-1064, 1065, 1066 and others. 


Atlantic Ocean 


Elegant new passenger steamers weekly, 
New York to New Orleans, thence 


Cross Country 


Daily trains from New Orleans through 
Louisiana, Texas, New and Old 
Mexico, Arizona and California to San 
Francisco, and thence across the 


Pacific Ocean 


Via Pacific Mail, Occidental and Oriental 
or Toyo Kisen Kaisha Steamers, for 
all points in Hawaiian Islands, China, 
Japan, Philippines, and around the 
world. 


For further information, free illustrated 
pamphlets, maps, time-tables, through 
rates, railroad, steamer or sleeping car 
tickets, address any agent of the 


Southern Pacific 


New York: 349 Broadway, 1 Broadway. 
Boston: 170 Washington Street. 
Baltimore: 109 E. Baltimore Street. 
Syracuse: 129 South Franklin Street. 
Philadelphia: 109 South 3rd Street. 


L. H. Nutting, General Eastern Pas- 
senger Agent, New York City, N.Y.; 
E. E. Currier, N. E. Agent, 170 Wash- 
ington St., Boston; E. O. McCormick, 
P. T. M., San Francisco, Cal.; T. J. 
Anderson, G. P. A., Houston, Texas. 


Ee 
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because it gave him an opportunity to test 
it. But it became necessary to seek change 
and rest, and many considerations drew 
him to America. In 1876 he was settled 
in Chicago, remaining there six years work- 
ing with great zeal, but at first against odds 
that were too great for him.. In all his 
American work he was, as he said of him- 
self, ‘‘conservative without apology.’ He 
stood tenaciously for his view of Christian 
truth and duty and the mission of the Uni- 
tarian Church in America. At the begin- 
ning of his Western work he had something 
to learn in order to adapt himself to the 
institutions of a new city like Chicago. It 
took him some time to learn that the best way 
of dealing with the social and religious prob- 
lems that he met in the West was not always 
the way to which he had been accustomed. 
But he was always frank, honest, and earnest, 
and, although resolute, he was teachable. 
In Chicago he won the respect of the most 
intelligent men and women who were among 
the leaders in all good works. At a time 
when there was division of opinion and 
some contention among Western Unitarians, 
he was a good fighter, but a fair one, and 
those who respected him most’ were some- 
times those who differed from him most in 
theological opinion. 

It was his theory that no minister should 
stay more than seven years in a place. 
This led him to resign at Chicago after a 
too brief ministry, and also led him to give 
up his charge in Boston at the end of nine 
years. 

In 1882 he accepted a call from the church 
in Arlington Street, Boston. He entered 
upon his new work with great enthusiasm, 
in the full tide of his power. His various 
experiences had given him the wisdom of 
a ripe experience, and he wrought with great 
success for nine years. Under his ministry 
the church was made the leader in giving 
for the work of the Unitarian body. 

His answer to all who asked for his ser- 
vices outside of his church was that he would 
go anywhere and do anything within the 
limits of his time and strength to advance 
the interests of Unitarianism, but he would 
do nothing outside of what he considered 
his proper calling. In the National Confer- 
ence, in the Unitarian Association, and in all 
local bodies to which he naturally belonged, 
he was always one of the most punctual in 
attendance, most patient with the drudgery 
of organization, and therefore always wel- 
come and sought for whenever workers came 
together. In 1878 he published “The Story 
of Religion in England: A Book for Young 
Folk,’ which became very popular in Eng- 
land. He also published “Courage and 
Cheer” and other sermons. 

After these years of hard work various 
attacks of lumbago and sciatica warned him 
that he had reached his limit. He therefore 
determined to return to England, where 
at Hampstead, in 1892, he began a ministry 
which lasted until 1901. The same success 
attended his public work for Unitarianism 
in London as in Boston, and he was con- 
stantly tempted to work beyond his strength. 
His health finally gave way, and with some 
vicissitudes he has been steadily declining 
until the end came. 
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A TALL CLOCK 


The demand for Long Case Clocks is increasing no- 
ticeably from year to year. 


It is not difficult to guess the 
spacious halls of our modern houses 


would look very bare without the one inevitable piece of 
furnishing they require,—a Tall Clock. 

During the half-century of our experience as makers 
of fine furniture we have learned just what is needed to 
make a really handsome Grandfather Clock and keep the 
cost within inexpensive bounds. 

We import our Clock movements direct and guarantee 
their satisfactory working. 
Clocks in a great number of Boston houses, and we be- 
lieve they are a source of uniform delight. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


RUCS, DRAPERIES, and FURNITURE, 


48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 


We have already placed Tall 


“Messiah Pulpit” 


1903-1904 


Register Tract Series. 


No. 1. ay New a By Rev. W. H. Lyon, 
‘ 9? 1.00 per hunared, 
Succeeding f Unity Pulpit No. 2. THE ere ROuAL ecbpt es a How, it is 
t t i 
The publication of Mr. Savage's Sermons has been Rev. hasion F. Dole. gre var ia a ed 
resumed, and will be continued in “Messiah Pulpit” | No. s. SER ICAY URITADI ANISH ia) Py 
through the season. $ evelopment, y Kev. wari veret ale. 
4 1.50 per hundred. 
Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- | No, 6. CuurcH OrGANIzATIoN. By Rey. William I. 
ing the week following its delivery. Lawrance. $1.00 per hundred. 3 
Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, | No. 8. THe JupGment: The True Doctrine of the 
scents eee ay tg Al 
NOW READY: No. 9. THE BREATH OF LIFE. By Rev. H. M. Sim- 


1. Food for a Man. 


mons. $1.50 per hundred. 


; No. 1x. Lipzrat CHRISTIANITY AS MOoTIVE-POWER. 
2. The Lord’s Supper. By Rev. E. A. Horton. $1.00 per hundred. 
3. The Church and the City. No, 13. “he hae gO : a ap hd as a 
4. Servetus and the Church. SO hied Oe te eee 
5. Working and Resting. (By Robert Collyer.) No. 14. HAT O’CLOCK IS IT IN RELIGION? By Rey. 
6. Things I Have Not Done. M. J. Savage. $2.00 per hundred. 
Spiritualit No. 15. A Sout with Four Winpows Opgn, By Rev. 
7. Spir y- James Leonard Corning. $1.00 per hundred. 
8. Truth. No. 18. Lead a HELPED wae RenisTER 73, WRITE 
_ Goop SERMons. y Rev. James Freeman 
9. Sleep. (By Robert Collyer.) Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per hundred. 
10. Growing Old. No. 19. Four Sermons on Revivats. By Rev. S. M. 
11, The Debt of Religion to Herbert Spencer. grease $3.00 per hundred. Single copies, 
cents. 
12. The God We Worship. No. 20. Teo Fie tie to A YounG 
<> ee AN. 50 cents per hundred. 
: No. 21. THe THEOLoGy OF THE Future. By Rev. 
Send for a specimen copy. aihet i reeman Clarke, D.D. 50 Cents per 
undred. 
ah be and sees ok Wack: mania. ct Cuteestt No, 23. A Retree tar me is aa By Rev. J.H. 
rooker. $1.50 per hundred. 
* P Doc- 
Geo. H. Ellis Go., Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston | N° *+ Mewat,, By John Hamilton et doe 
per hundred. 
104 East 20th Street, New York. No. 26. THe ResurrecTION or Jesus. By Rev. W. H. 
Furnass. $1.00 per hundred. 
No. 27. SHorT AND LonG Vigws. By Rev. Charles F. 
MESSAGES OF mr Dole. $1.00 per hundred. 
oO. 


Faith, Hope, and Love. 


Selections for Every Day in the Year from 
the Writings of 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


PRICE $1.00 


Tue Unity OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. By 
Rev. Charles W. Wendte. $1.50 per hundred. 
No. 29. Tue SurersTiTious AND THE RATIONAL VIEW 
OF THE Precious BLoop or CuristT.. By 

Bex. James T. Bixby, Ph.D. $1.50 per hun- 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER ASSOCIATION, 
27% Congress Street, Boston. 


THE DEEPER MEANINGS 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of \ 
Brice by 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 
272 Congress Street Ct et er Boston 


By FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY 
PRICE 50 CENTS 


Geo. H. Ellis Co., Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 
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Pleasantries, 


“Is a cord of wood much, pop?” ‘Well, 
my son, it all depends on whether you are 
burning it or chopping it.” 


Caddie (visiting): “What kind o’ player 
is he?” Caddy (engaged): ‘“’Im? He just 
plays as if it was for pleesure.’—Punch. 


“Now here’s a piece of goods,” said the 
voluble drummer, “that speaks for itself. 
I’— “All right,” interrupted the weary 
buyer, “suppose you keep quiet and give it 
a chance.”’—Philadelphia Press. 


A parent was examining his young first- 
grade hopeful in geography. ‘‘What is land 
with water all around it called?” ‘An is- 
land.” ‘Then what is water with land all 
around it?’ After a pause—‘A puddle.’’ 


“John,” asked the lawyer’s wife, who had 
recently taken up the health-culture fad, 
“is it best to lie on the right side or the left 
side?’ “My dear,” replied the legal lumi- 
nary, “if one is on the right side, it isn’t usu- 
ally necessary to lie at all.” 


An American visitor in England happened 
to remark at a dinner table that there was a 
curfew in Cambridge, Mass., and some other 
towns. ‘‘A curfew?” asked an English lady. 
“Yes, a bell that rings at half-past nine to 
call the children off the street.” Oba Tt 
see,” said the English lady affably. ‘I sup- 
pose after dark there is danger from wolves.”’ 


Lady Cary was obliged to submit to an 
operation on her eyes, which, unhappily, 
was not a success, and the poor patient was 
worse off than ever. When the distinguished 
though unlucky oculist sent in an enormous 
bill, it was Mr. Curtis who cast a gleam of 
light over the darkness by exclaiming, “I 
should think that would open her eyes.” — 
Transcript. 


During Bryan’s ante-election tour in 1900, 
a timid young reporter came on the train at 
Syracuse, N.Y., to interview him. He stood 
awkwardly in one corner until Mayor Johns 
of Toledo spied him and asked kindly, “Who 
are you, my son?’ “TI represent the Syra- 
cuse Everyday,” stammered the boy. ‘‘Well, 
well,” said Jones, “I’m glad to see you. 
We're all glad to see you. Sit right down 
here and represent.” 


At a White House reception a young, re- 
cently appointed colonel of cavalry from the 
West wore his sword and a pair of big silver- 
plated spurs for the first time. Trained in 
the arts of peace he stumbled half a dozen 
times over his sword as he went forward to 
greet the President. “Young man,” said 
Gen. Corbin, who was watching the perform- 
ance, “you'll be all right if you disabuse 
your mind of the thought that that thing 
you're wearing is a hurdle. It isn’t. It’s a 
sword.” 


Count Cassini’s coachman was indignant 
at being stopped on a street under repair. 
“Let me by,’ he said. “I drive the Russian 
ambassador.” “I can’t do it,’”’ replied the 
man who was keeping carriages off. The 
coachman then announced imperiously, ‘I 
drive Count Cassini, Master of the Imperial 
Court of Russia, and Ambassador Extraor- 
dinary and Plenipotentiary of the Russian 
Empire.” “G’wan down the other street,’’ 
replied the guard unmoved. “I wouldn’t 
let you through if you were driving a free- 
born American citizen.’ 


WHITE STAR LINE, 77-8: State St., Boston, 
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CHATELAINE 
WATCHES 


in Gold, Enamel, 
Diamond 2 Pearl 
Pave 2 delicately 


Carved Cases 


51: WASHINGTON:ST | 
CORNER:WEST-:ST: 
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BETTER THAN COFFEE 
RICHER THAN COFFEE 
NINE-TENTHS COFFEE 


WHITE STAR LINE servives 


Twin Screw Passenger Steamers 
BOSTON DIRECT TO THE 


s VIA 
Mediterranean aciiss 
GIBRALTAR ALGIERS 
MARSEILLES GENOA 
NAPLES ALEXANDRIA 


Republic (New), Jan. 2, Feb, 13. 
Romanic, Jan. 16, Feb. 27, Apr. 9. 
Canopic, Jan. 30, Mar. 12. 
Send for sailing schedule, showing which steamers call 
at the different ports. 
1st Class, $65 upward. 3d Class at low rates. 
UEENSTOWN 
BOSTON (OSs SERVICE 
*Cymric, Dec. 24, Jan, 21. 
ist Class, $60 upward. 3d Class at low rates. 
*S. 5S. Cymric will not carry 2d class passengers. 
For rates and further information app y to or address 


2 LARBE TS: 


ATMANU- JOHN H. PRAY 
FACTURERS 
658 


WASHINGTON ST. 


PRICES. 


OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 
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New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS “Yau! 1 ie : : 
LEABILATIES sfoonioncht ee Sosa 
; $3,043,498.27 - 


Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 87 
Milk Street. 

BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
S. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


CHURCH ORGANS 


ALL SIZES 


Boston 

New York 

Philadelphia Yes \S 
Chicago J 
Louisville ON 
St. Louis 


Works and Main Office at 


HASTINGS, MASS, 


POST-OFFICE: 


Kendal Green, Mass, 


| ill lh. 
© ir k 
SrNcs € 
‘TLALUIL 
H 


==>. PEWS—— PULPITS 
f Church Furniture of all kinds 


Grand Rapids School Furniture Works 
Sales office, 22 W. 19th Street, 
New York, 


Educational. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
Trains men and women for the Present Day 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. For 
catalogue address the President, 
F. C. SOUTH WORTH. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
. FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


Individual 


ROCK RIDGE HALL 


A School for Boys. High and dry location. Labo- 
ratories. A new gymnasium. Shop for Mechanic Arts. 
Scholarships. A vigorous school life. American ideals. 
Descriptive pamphlet, with age ae illustrations, ‘sent 
free on request. DR. G. R. ITE, Principal, 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL Fer, 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 


Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. | 


Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, Principal. 


& Sons Co., 


CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, 
: BOSTON. 


